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Natural Speech 
Talks to Young Teachers of Speech: 
Stammering and Stuttering 
The in Suppurating Ears 
Montessori Bells 
Learning the Art That Transforms Lives 
| Visual Reading 


Sequence of Elementary Sounds in English 
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the Volta Bureau, Washington, D 


Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading, either at their homes or while traveling, or 
who are willing to aanlet in Sreeng soar class in their respective cities, can learn of competent teachers 


INSTRUCTION iN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible 


speech organs. 
Private and class instruction. 


Day and evening conversation and practice 


classes. Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorported) |] 
Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal 


M: is autho -R and Practice ($/ 50 
of Lip-Reading: Principles net, postage 


18-20.E. lst Street 


Stokes Co., 


on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. ron Sones 


New York City 
postage extra), published by 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 


Private Lessons Small Classes 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
1367 Post Street San Francisco, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Corrections in Defects of Speech. 
St. Louis, Mo, 


Vandeventer and Westminster 


Boston School of | Lip-Reading t 


Private Lessons. Classes formed for z 
Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes forall 
pupils. For particulars address ie 


LINA M. CRAIN 

602 Huntington Chambers 
Washingto 
Nitchie Method Used 


Miss Mary D. Suter 
Washington, D. C. 


Denver School of Lip-Reading 8 
Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 

Miss B, L. WHITAKER, A. M, 

Denver, Colorado 


513 Denham Building 


THE PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 
FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING 
Nitchie Method Used 
Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 


Private Lessons, Conversation 
Classes. Current Events 
Classes. 


Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method Used 


Miss VIRGINIA SINCLAIR, A ne 
402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson Street, natierentiin Wis, 


Oakland School for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-RBADING 


Elizabeth R. Poindexter——Coralie N. Kenfield 
306 DALZIEL BUILDING OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA ~ 


Miss ss G. DeLany, A. B., 
711 Oswego Street, NLY, 


Miss Florence E. Hutma 
356 Sandford Newark, N. J. 


Each number of The Volta Review contains 
many helpful suggestions for lip-readers. © 7 


7 East 42d Street 


Manhattan School for the Hard-of-Hearing | 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip-Reading Bh 

Moderate Terms. Conversation Classes and Lectures. Send for Circular. 
MISS LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN, Principal 


New York City 


Miss Morgenstern’s new book, ‘‘Lip-Reading for Class Instruction,”’ published Hinds, gee & Eldredge, New — 4 
paid), isa practical textbook, intended for use in the class~ linstruction; — 


York City (80 cents, 


also for set pire ion Order from the Publisher or the Volta Bureau. 
(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 
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the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading, either at their homes or while traveling, or 
who are willing to assist in forming asmall class in their respective cities, can learn of competent teachers by addressing 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
for the Deaf Adult 


15th Season 


The aim of the Miller-Walle Method is 
to teach the pupil to follow all general 
conversation. This method, in distinc- 
tion to other methods, was the first to 
regard the Movements of the organs of 
speech the important factor. In normal 
speech, positions are of such momentary 
duration as to be hardly perceptible, and 
little time is spent in mastering posi- 
tions; the pupil is trained from the first 
lesson to follow movements. 

Instruction private and in class. 


Conversation lessons and lectures for 
advanced pupils. 


Normal training course for teachers. 
Circulars sent upon application to 


Miss MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal, 
601 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


“* The Muller-W alle Method of Lip-Reading for the Deaf 
(Bruhn Lip-Reading Sustem), by Martha E. Broha, is a 
new work intended for both teacher and pupil, and as a guide 

for self-instruction al home.” Price, $2, postage extra. 
Send orders to the School, or to the Volto Bureau. 


Denver School of Lip-Reading 


Muller-Walle and Nitchie Methods 


Miss B. L. WHITAKER, A. M. 
513 Denham Building 


Denver, Colorado 


The McKerral School of Lip-Reading 
Muller-Walle Method 
2017 Boylston Ave., N, 


Seattle, Wash. 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 


Miss Marion A. Durfee 
1057 Cranston Street 


Arlington, R. I. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 


CHICAGO 
Special Course for Deaf Children 
in Lip-Reading and Articulation. 


HELEN M. GEBHART 
519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
New York City 
Miss MARY DUGANE 
Twelfth Night Club 47 West 44th St. 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon 

The Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
1323 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
Cleveland School of Lip-Reading 


Muller-Walle Method, Miss Louise Howell 
731 Osborn Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Evalyn B, Heizer, 
The Muller-Walle School of lip ine. 
Y. W. C. A., 329 Penn St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Miss Grace K, Wadleigh, 
The Muller-Walle School of 
71 Grenville Street, ‘Toronto, Canada. 


Muller-Walle School of Lip-Reading 
Miss Mary Woodrow 
283 Carlton Ave., and E. P. S. No.5, Bridge and Tillary Sts., 
Brooklyn; or 2 Rector St., New York City. 
Washington Muller-Walle School 
of Lip-Reading 


Miss M. LovuIseE WIMSATT 
The Farragut, 17th and I Streets Washington, D.C. 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL 
Macon, Ga. 

Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Hard-of-Hearing and Deaf Adult 

Miss MARY D. CASON 
605 North Tenth Street 


ATLANTA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Muller-Walle Method 
Miss EMMA ROBERTS 

300 West Peachtree Street 


Richmond, Va. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


organs of speech. 


thus affording practice with many different mouths. 


Systematic practice. Send for Circular. 


71 Estey Hall, 17th and Wainut Streets 


SPEECH-READING FOR THE DEAF 


Students taught to understand conversation by watching the movements of the visible 


Regular Course, 30 individual lessons. Practice Courses. 
An important feature of the school is the specialized Practice Department, in session daily from 9 a. m. to! p. m. 
Students are grouped according to advancement and given practice with trained teachers and with each other, 


Free to regular students, and open to all persons having a foundation in speech-reading who desire to pursue 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
FOR THE DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
Principals: Miss Cora ELsie KINZIE 


Miss ROSE KINZIE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the preceding page and the following page.) 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


Hard-of-hearing persons desiring individual instruction in lip-reading, either at their homes or while traveling, or 
who are willing to assist in forming a small class in their respective cities, can learn of competent teachers by add ressing 


the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 
Private 


Small Classes 
Conversation Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL 


NITCHIE METHOD USED 


MINOR SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


and for the correction of stammering and all 
other speech defects. The oldest school of 
lip-reading in Philadelphia. 

(Miss) C. M. REDD, Principal 
1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


SAN ANTONIO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
EmMaA B. KESSLER, San Antonio, Texas 


Until October 1, 1916, address correspondence care of 
Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


899 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Announces DAY CLASSES during JULY and AUGUST. Hours: 9.00 to 2.00 and by appointment 
Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 


Detroit, Michigan 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 


Instruction in Lip-Reading. Correction of Defectsin Speech 
and Hearing. 


6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


BRUHN LIP-READING SYSTEM 
(Muller-Walle Method) 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Presenting an outline of the underlying principles, 
showing the importance of intermovements. movements, 
and positions, together with the first lesson. From the 
February Volta Review. 15 cents. 


LIP-READING 
Principles and Practice 
BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 
A Handbook for Teachers and for Self-instruction 
This book contains the principles put into successful 
practice by Mr. Nitchie as head of the New York School for 


the Hard-of-Hearing. It is adapted to self-instruction and 
can be used without a teacher. $1.50 net. 


MY LIST OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 
c BY EMMA SNOW 
This excellent work appeared in The Association Review 
for February, April, and June, 1903. Copies of these three 
numbers will be sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 
Only a few copies remain, so order at once. 


Lip-Reading for the Hard-of- Hearing 
Deaf Children Orally Instructed 
MIss JENNIE HEDRICK 
3321 N St. N. W., WASHINGTON 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF LIP-READING 
(Bruhn Lip-reading System) 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 
“This book is intended for both teacher and pupil, to be 
used as a text-book in learning the principal movements in 
each group of sounds and as a guide book for self-instruc- 
tion at home.” $2. 


THE LIP-READER'S MAGAZINE 


‘The Volta Review has often been called the magazine 
for lip-readers, because so many helpful suggestions are 
found in the valuable instructions to lip-readers published 
in each number. Only $2.00 a year, or 4 cents a week by the 
year. One ay helpful suggestion is worth the subscrip- 
tion price. See the serviceable contributions by Miss Brum, 
Mr. Nitchle, and other eminent writers, 


FACIAL SPEECH-READING AND ARTICULATION 
TEACHING 


BY A. MELVILLE BELL 

Tells what to look for in the different positions and how 
to recognize and utilize all that is visible in speech. Written 
tor the adult, but as serviceable in teaching the child. 
25 cents. 


Any procurable book will be sent to any one in any part of the world, on receipt of price, by THE BooK DEPARTMENT, | 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, i601 35th Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two preceding pages.) 
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TORRESDALE HOUSE 


An Episcopal School adjoining All Saints’ 
Church, Bristol Turnpike, Torresdale, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mrs. J. Scott ANDERSON, Directress 
SCHOOLS: Montessori, Primary, Grammar, High, 


Montessori Teacher-Training 
The Montessori Teacher-Training Course 
was started by Mrs. Anderson in Kome, Italy, 
in 1912. Since that time the course has been 
enriched by the addition of suitable Froe 
belian gifts and occupations, stories, games 
and other material and devices. Visitors ad 
mitted (by appointment only) before{Chapel , 


MONTESSORI CHILDREN’S HOUSE 


AND 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


673 West End Avenue (near 93d Street) 
NEW YORK 


be Training Class for Teachers 


Director: Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, Member Montes- 
sori Training Class, Rome, Italy, 1913, and Prin- 
cipal Reno Margulies Special Schools (Established 


IgoI). 


Auto-Education Continued in the Primary School 
By ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Applies the Montessori principle of auto-development to 
children of primary school age. 
Review.) 8 pages, 1ocents. Vol.a Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


(From the April Volta 


Dr. Montessori’s Own Books 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD . Net, $1.75 
There can be no substitute for this explanation 
by the founder herself. 

MONTESSORI’S OWN HANDBOOK . Net, $1.00 
Just published. A supplement tothe “Method.” 

PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY . Net, $3.50 
‘The study of man with a view to his future de- 
velopment. 


The Volta Bureau Washington, D. C. 


Montessori Methods 


If you desire the address of the nearest 
school using the Montessori method, 
write to the Volta Bureau. 

If you desire Dr. Montessori’s books, 
ou can secure them at the Volta 
ureau. 

If you desire Montessori visual and 

tactile sense training material, the Volta 

Bureau can supply it. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


Author of A Montessori Mother, Mothers and 
Children, T he Bent Twig, T he Squirrel Cage, Ete. 


SELF-RELIANCE 


Practical Methods of Developing Initi- 
ative and Responsibility in the Young. 


She has developed ideas about the cul- 
tivation of self-reliance and a sense of 
responsibility in the child which every 
sane mother knows to be true, but 
which few of them have stopped to 
think out. She writes about the prob- 
lems which beset all parents in a way 
which they can all understand and 
from which they can all profit. 


1 2mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Pablishers 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION 


By LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 
‘Teacher of Lip-Reading, New York Evening Schools 


Cloth, 80 cents postpaid. 200 pages. 


Just from press; the only ¢ertbook on the market 


for class-room instruction of hard-of-hearing and 
deaf pupils. Intended for use as a textbook in 
schools having classes of hard-of-hearing and deaf 
children; also for use in teaching hard-of-hearing 


adults; also admirably adapted to self-instruction, » © 


Send for descriptive leaflet. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE 
Publishers 


11-15 Union Square New York City 


FRANCES McKEEN, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass, 


Stories in Prose and Rhyme 


For Little Children 
NEW EDITION, 50 CENTS PER COPY 


Special Rates to Schools for Large Orders 


Send Orders Direct to the Author p 


FULLER’S PRIMER 


A primer especially adapted to the needs 
of deaf children, by 
SARAH FULLER 


Principal Emeritus of the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf, Boston, Mass. 


Illustrated. 107 pages. 25 cents. 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Visible Speech. 


The Science of Universal Alphabetics | 
or Self-Interpreting Physiological Let- 
ters, for the Writing of All Languages 
in One Alphabet. 

By ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Inaugural Edition (1867) 
Paper Cover, $1.25 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
What People Do — The Best Gift Book 
Lessons on the Trades and Occupations 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 


Language Drill Stories 


For Third -Year Classes 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 


The Question Book 


For Second -Year Classes 
Illustrated in color 70 cents each ($7.50 per dozen) 
By Louise Upham 
Orders may be sent to the Author 
Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ose R.aindrop: 


The Book of Wonder Tales 


A gift suitable for Christmas, New Year’s, St. 
Valentine's Day, Easter, Commencement Days 
and Birthdays. It is‘a gift that is always ac- 
ceptable, always enjoyable, always treasured. 
_ Sent to any address in any part of 
the world on receipt of $1.50 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


China Through a Car Window 


Observations on the Modern China, 
made in the course of a four months’ 
journey in behalf of the deaf. 
By MRS. ANNETTA T. MILLS 
Founder of the Chefoo School for the Deaf 
54 pages, 77 illustrations. 50c., postpaid 


Every cent received from the sale of this book, less 
cost of carriage, will be sent to Mrs. Mills, as the 
Chefoo School is in need of immediate help. 


Twelve copies, postpaid, $5. 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Formation and Development 


OF 


Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 


CLARKE SCHOOL 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Schools for Backward Children 


Parents desiring competent teachers for 
backward children should address, 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 


The Binghamton Training School 


An ideal private home school for Nervous, Back- 
ward, and Mental Defectives. Noage limit. Physi- 
cal Culture, Manual Training, and all branches for 
the feeble-minded. Open the year round. Terms, 
$400 to $600 per year. Address, 


A. A. BOLDT, Superintendent 
84 Fairview Ave. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


Young married woman wishes position as a Montessori 
teacher of hearing or deaf children, or as an oral teacher 
of deaf children, in family or school. Excellent references. 
Marie N. Cormack, 160 Chestnut St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Oral teacher with eight years’ experience in primary 
and intermediate grades desires position. Intermediate 
grade preferred Address, S. IL. M, Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 


Teacher of Speech and Lip-Reading, also experienced 
in the Montessori Method of training children, wants a 
position as teacher of a young deaf child in its own home. 
Address, Miss M., Box 517, Lancaster, Pa. 


A teacher trained by Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro desires 
a position to teach deaf children either privately or in a 
school. Address, M. A. M., Volta Review, Washington, D. C. 


Oral teacher with 8 years’ experience in primary and 
intermediate grades desires position, preferably in the East. 
A. G. H., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Oral teacher desires position for next school year. Good 
training but limited experience. Address Miss M. Dufilho, 
1601 35th Street, Washington, D. C. 


TO OPEN A HOME SCHOOL > 
Twocom petent oralteachers desire to open a day or home 
school for deaf children, Western State preferred. Address, 
Home School, Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


If you will pin a dollar bill to this advertisement and mail 
it with your name and address to The New Republic, 421 
West 21st Street, New- York, you will receive 17 issues, an 
Acquaintance Subscription, to the “most distinguished weekly 
in America.” It reveals the promise of American life seen 
through politics, industry, social problems, books, art, the 
drama, and most of all through the’business of ordinary living. 


BARRY’S FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 


is particularly helpful in aiding backward 
children to acquire a good command of the 
Englishlanguage. Price,$1.50, net. Orderfrom 
KATHERINE F. BARRy, School for the Deaf, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
By GRACE M, BEATTIE 


Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, Revised and enlarged edition, fully illustrated, 
75 cents per copy, $7.90 a dozen. 

THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1733-47 California Street Denver, Colo. 


Tinnitus “ringing” 
By BEN CLARK GILE, M.D. 


A clear explanation of ‘‘head noises’? and their 
causes, with helpful suggestions for relief. 


From the May Volta Review. 10 cents. 


The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St.N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Engravers and Etchers 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established repu- 
tation for fine work at moderate prices. The Maurice 
lovee Engraving Co., Evening Star Bldg., Washington, 


SPEECH-READING AND SPEECH FOR THE DEAF 
BY A.J. STORY 
A book for the use of teachers and others interested in 
the oral education of deaf children and serviceable to adult 
students of lip-reading. $1.25. 
HILL & AINSWORTH 


Glebe Street Stroke-on-Trent, England 


How to Add Ten Years to Your Life 


The Smile 
By S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D. 


Practical every-day suggestions on the relation 
of expression to life. They show you how to 
keep well by taking a few simple exercises on 
going to bed at night and rising in the morn- 
ing, and how life may be prolonged and its 
satisfactions doubled. 


$1.00 each, postpaid, or both books for $1.50 

They are published under the auspices of the Alumni 

Endowment Committee of the School of Expression. 

Send for circulars of Dr. Currys ten other volumes, text-books, etc. 
Address: Book Department, School of Expression 

308 PIERCE BUILDING :: COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, Etc., of 
THE VOLTA REVIEW 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON, D.C. Required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912. Chatrman of Advisory Com- 
mittee, AY,EXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Washington, D.C. 
Editor and Business Manager, FRED DE LAND, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Publisher, VOLTA BUREAU, Washington, D. C. 
Owner, American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Washington, D. C. 

(Signed) FRED DE LAND, Rusiness Manager, 

Sworn toand subscribed before me this 19th day of September 
1916. (Signed) ULRic T. MENGERT, 


[SEAL] | P Notary Public. 
My commission expires September 25, 1919. 


THE RAINDROP: 
The Book of Wonder Tales 


During more than thirty years “this book of 
wonder tales has been the favorite of thousands of 
children” and of grown folks, too. It contains more 
than a hundred of the best stories ever written— 
stories of heroism, of achievement, of adventure, of 
unselfish endeavor—that have been handed down 
through many generations and in many languages. 

A copy will be sentto any address, in any part 
of the world, on receipt of $1.50. A special price will 
be given to schools and teachers desiring copies 
for distribution as prizes. 


VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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GILE’S 
NOSE, THROAT, AND EAR 


Their Functions, Diseases 
and Treatment 
By BEN CLARK GILE, M. D. 


131 Some Colored. 
Octavo,470 Pages. Cloth, $2.75 Postpaid. 


The book covers the whole field 
adequately, giving valuable points on 
diagnosis and treatment, including the 
very latest advances, with careful and 
complete description of technic, etc. 
It is arranged upon a logical plan and 


is thoroughly illustrated. 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
Publishers 


1012 Walnut St. 


Philadelphia. 


THROAT AND EAR TROUBLES 
By MACLEOD YEARSLEY 


For people with tender throats this book, with full expla- 
nations and suggestive directions for the prevention of 
throat troubles and deafness, will be a boon. Illustrated. 
Cloth, lomo, net 50 cents. 


F. A. STOKES CO., Publishers, 


New York 


ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL 


Principles of Elocution 
By A. MELVILLE BELL 


Seventh Edition. Price, $1.50 


An original investigation into all the depart- 
ments of Expressive Reading and Delivery; 
illustrated by Notations for Pronunciation, 
Intonation, Emphasis, Gesture, etc.; with a 
large Collection of Passages MARKED FOR 
EXERCISE. 


Volta Bureau Washington, D.C. 


Pages 13 to 18 

* Deafness and the Care 
of the Ear,” by Dr. Abram 
Mills Fauning—things to 
avoid-hygievic measures 
to adopt—how to relieve 
earache. 


Pages 19 to 24 

The Prevention of Deaf- 
ness,” by Dr. Adair Digh- 
ton — warnings against 
home remedies, diving, 
Valsalva's method, etc. 


Pages 30 to 32 
“The Fatigue of Deaf- 
ness.” by Dr. Clarence 
John Blake,consequences 
of the strain; methods of 
relief. 


Pages 38 to 42 
Kinds of Deafness that 
Can Be Relieved "— what 
cases mechanical devices 
will belp and what cases 
require electrical devices. 


Pages 43 to 45 

** Best types of both me- 
chanical and electrical 
devices. Fair price to 
pay for each. 


Pages 1-12, 25-30 
Other articles by six emi- 
meut authorities. 


Free to the 


DEAF 


This valuable com- 
pendium of the 
latest authoritative 
information on 
Deafness—48 pages 
with illustrations. 


Send a post-card today fo- this new 
book if you are deaf or losing your 
hearing or are interested in some 
one who is. It costs nothing. We 
gathered this information together first 
for our own use, and now offer a 
limited number of copies printed on 
heavy paper, bound in cloth, to all 
whom it may help, absolutely free. 
This book does not raise false hopes 
for those who are beyond assistance, 
but it does show the ‘‘way out’’ tothose 
whocan be helped—tells what kinds of 
deafness can be benefited by artificial 
aids and what kinds cannot—shows 
the best electrical instruments and also 
the newest mechanical aid to hearing. 


AUDI AID $7.50 


This is a marvelous little device that 
coucentrates and maguifies the sound 
waves and ‘transmits them to the ear in 
natural pleasing tones. Its price of 
7.50 puts it within reach of all. 

All this information is free. Write 
for it today. Simply say ‘‘ Send me the 
new hook on Deafness, Free.” Address 


GLOBE EAR-PHONE CO. 


Manufacturers of the famous 
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A THANKSGIVING RESURRECTION 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


VERY one in Meadowfields knew 

the old Cranly mansion, perched in 
austere loneliness on the hill beyond the 
court-house. Strangers coming to visit, 
or, more rarely, to make their homes in 
the village, never failed to be moved to 
questions by the beauty of the colonial 
architecture and the exquisite flower gar- 
dens of the Cranly house, and there was 
no lack of narrators to tell them the pa- 
thetic story. That white building, so im- 
maculate in itself and its surroundings, 
might have been the den of some terrible 
ogre, to judge by the way in which the 
sociable inhabitants of Meadowfields 
passed it by. No one but the negro gar- 
dener and his wife, the cook, were ever 
seen going up and down those geranium- 
bordered paths. Probably the younger 
generation had almost forgotten that any 
one else lived there. 

All a stranger had to do was to re- 
mark, “That’s a fine house up there on 
the hill; one of your old families, I sup- 
pose,” to bring forth the tale, ornamented 
with such comments as tickled the fancy 
of the teller. The present occupants were 
two middle-aged spinsters. If your in- 
former was a woman, she would probably 
tell you the day of their birth and their 
present age; but it is sufficient for us to 
know that one was slightly over and the 
other a little under fifty. They had lived 
alone with Uncle Ezra and Aunt Phebe 
for nearly fifteen years, and in all that 
time neither Miss Lena nor Miss Antoi- 
nette had ever set foot outside of their 
own box hedge. 


“You see,” the old folks of the village 
would say, “there’s a curse on the Cranly 
family—follows them right down to the 
grave. They can’t escape it. These two 
sisters haven’t heard a word for ten years ; 
Miss Lena not for more, maybe. Old 
Judge Cranly was the first one to go that 
way. He stayed on in court for two years 
after he began to lose his hearing, but 
finally he got so deaf he couldn’t even 
fool the prisoners ; then he quit and come 
back here to live. Proud old man he was: 
Wouldn’t speak to any one for fear they'd 
notice he didn’t understand their answer. 
He hadn’t been home more’n a year be- 
fore they begun to notice that Miss Lena 
didn’t hear as quick as she used to. That 
was what really finished the Judge. He 
was an old man and he had supposed that 
it was just a natural thing for his hearing 
to go; but when his daughter was afflicted, 
too, he felt sure it was a curse. You see, 
he condemned a deaf man to be hanged 
a few years before and it had always 
bothered his conscience ; so he was certain 
now that ’twas the deaf man come to 
punish him. The village doctor did ven- 
ture to ask him why he didn’t send Miss 
Lena up to New York or Philadelphia, to 
some of those big specialists, to see if 
something couldn't be done ; talked about 
how the climate might have had some bad 
effect on the family. But the Judge was 
dead set against any such idea; said 
they’d better keep their disgrace to them- 
selves. Pretty soon Miss Lena got so 
sensitive she wouldn't see strangers any- 
how. The girls’ mother had died when 
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they were young and they had been under 
the Judge’s thumb ever since—and are 
yet, some folks think. 

“Well, Judge Cranly died about fifteen 
years ago, and soon after that there came 
to Meadowfields a young college pro- 
fessor who’d been sick and wanted to 
take a year off; so he had come here to 
get the country air and do a little tutoring 
on the side. ”*T'wasn’t long before he met 
Miss Antoinette Cranly, and any one 
with eyes could see that it was a case of 
love at first sight on both sides. She was 
a pretty young thing in those days—tall, 
slender, with black curls, rosy cheeks, and 
soft, dreamy brown eyes. The young 
man, Melville Garvin, was a good match 
for her in looks, though he was thin and 
tired-looking at first. Seemed as if his 
delicate health made her all the more 
crazy about him, for she was always 
sending Uncle Ezra down with some little 
delicacy she had made; or, if he was up 
at the big house, she and Miss Lena’d be 
fussing over him as if he was a baby. 

“After things had been going on like 
that for six or seven months, somebody 
happened to get to talking with young 
Garvin about the deafness in the family. 
He’d been so crazy about Miss Antoinette 
that he hadn’t given much thought to 
anything else, but that talk sort of stuck 
in his mind. Then, on top of that, some 
one sent him a magazine that happened 
to have a piece in it disputing whether 
deafness was hereditary or not. Well, 
he thought about things until he begun to 
get scared. Likely he was too young to 
have known all love means to a man. 

“Miss Antoinette must have noticed 
that things were going wrong, but she 
wasn’t one who’d ever talk about her 
feelings, no matter how bad she was hurt. 
*Twas only through Aunt Rose that the 
inside story ever leaked out. It seems 
that Garvin had already asked Miss Lena 
for her sister’s hand, and he’d spoken to 
Miss Antoinette, too; but she, girl fash- 
ion, was keeping him in suspense a while 
longer for the good of his soul. 

“Then one day he went up to the big 
house and asked to see both sisters. 
When they came down he plunged right 
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into things and told them he knew he 
seemed to be acting like a cad, but he’d 
had a lot of thoughts forced into his mind 
lately and he had reached the point where 
he felt he must withdraw his request for 
Miss Antoinette’s hand, for there seemed 
every reason to fear that she, too, might 
become deaf, and he did not feel that 
marriage could be successful under such 
conditions. After that he went away 
from Meadowfields and the Cranly sisters 
shut themselves up in their house, never 
going out, and discouraging all callers. 
*T wasn’t more than a year before folks 
learned that Miss Antoinette was begin- 
ning to have trouble with her hearing, 
and it grew worse right along.” 

So this was the story the village told 
to explain the silent beauty of the white 
house on the hill, and one can imagine 
the stir there was among the good people 
in that neighborhood when, one June 
morning, a cab from the local livery 
stable drew up before the house, a trunk 
and bag were loaded on it, and Miss An- 
toinette, heavily veiled, was driven to the 
railroad station. To the deep disgust of 
all the townspeople, who were watching 
and listening to hear what would be the 
destination to which she purchased a 
ticket, she bought mileage, and the loafers 
were left with only the meager knowl- 
edge that she had boarded a north-bound 
train. 

It was October when she returned, and 
during all that time not a gossip in the 
village had been able to discover her 
whereabouts or her reason for going. 
They were really quite incensed over such 
unnatural secretiveness. However, they 
quickly lost the memory of past griev- 
ances in the excitement over her return. 
In fact, the depot-master and the cab- 
driver could hardly believe their senses 
when this smiling, unveiled woman, with 
a pretty flush of pleasure at her home- 
coming, greeted them and asked to be 
taken up to the Cranly house. Except 
for a new air of womanly strength, one 
might well have thought that it was the 
Miss Antoinette of fifteen years ago. 

Jim Dana, the driver, wished he could 
think of something to talk about, but for 
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the first time in his loquacious life Jim 
was at a loss for words, and all he 
brought to the eager group awaiting his 
return was a minute account of the lady’s 
appearance and the amount of her bag- 
gage, which had been greatly increased 
since her departure in June. 

Silence and mystery once more sur- 
rounded the white house, though the two 
sisters were occasionally seen strolling 
about their flower gardens and lawns; 
and it was not till the second week in 
November that there came the shock 
which nearly unseated the reason of fif- 
teen families. On Monday morning of 
that week the head of each one of those 
fifteen families received by mail a large, 
square envelope, in which was a daintily 
written invitation for that whole house- 
hold to eat Thanksgiving dinner with 
Miss Lena and Miss Antoinette Cranly 
at their home on Cranly’s Hill. 

You may be sure that there was little 
housework done by the ladies of those 
fifteen chosen families, either on that day 
or the next. One good dame would run 
over to her similarly favored neighbor, 
bearing her invitation. As their com- 
bined study of the problem brought no 
light, the two found it necessary to seek 
another recipient to ask her opinion— 
which was always freely given—and so 
the gatherings multiplied. We may feel 
safe in imagining that even the husbands 
were not above a bit of animated argu- 
ment as to the cause of this bolt from the 
blue. But, ‘dear me, all this did not pre- 
vent the acceptances being sent with all 
haste, and by Wednesday night the Misses 
Cranly were relieved of all suspense as 
to the number of guests intending to be 
present at their party. 

_All Thanksgiving week there was the 
highest excitement pervading the long- 
silent rooms of the big house. Delicious 
fragrances of every sort of holiday cake, 
pie, and pudding loaded the air. Aunt 


Rose’s sister, Matilda, had been pressed 
into service, and many there were who 
laid in wait to intercept her on her home- 
ward way at night, only to learn that she 
was to sleep at the Cranly’s until after 
the holiday. 
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At last the day arrived, and promptly 
at I o’clock a little procession of nearly 
forty people, all with hearts beating faster 
than was their wont and with cheeks a 
little flushed, marched up to the columned 
porch, and their leader, once Judge Cran- 
ly’s most intimate crony, reached for the 
knocker ; but before his hand could touch 
it the door was opened by Uncle Ezra, 
resplendent in the freshest of black and 
white. How his keen old eyes danced as 
he watched the “quality” of Meadow- 
fields with all unaccustomed awkward- 
ness follow his directions as to dressing- 
rooms. 

In an astonishingly short time they 
were on their way downstairs again ; and 
there, in the arched doorway opening into 
the great parlors, stood Miss Lena and 
Miss Antoinette, looking as shy and em- 
barrassed as two children at their first 
party. It was Miss Antoinette, charming 
as a picture in her rose-colored silk, who 
came forward to lead in old Colonel 
Mann and give him the seat of honor by 
the fire. Then Miss Lena visibly gath- 
ered herself together and began to wel- 
come others in a soft, husky tone and to 
direct them to seats. 

Suddenly one of the guests realized 
that she had spoken to Miss Antoinette 
in a natural voice and had been answered 
with promptness and accuracy. Had 
Miss Antoinette been cured of her deaf- 
ness? Was that why she had been away 
so many months and why she was now 
coming back into the world she had so 
long shunned ? 

When every one was seated and a hum 
of conversation had begun, there ap- 
peared in the doorway a tall, well-fea- 
tured man, leading by the hand a boy 
about seven -years of age. At that mo- 
ment Miss Antoinette was talking with 
Mrs. Paul, but when that lady abruptly 
ceased her remarks and showed serious 
signs of strangling she followed the di- 
rection of her guest’s gaze and then rose, 
approaching the gentleman. Standing by 
his side, she raised her voice a little and 
said : “I think many of you will remember 
Mr. Garvin, who once before honored 
Meadowfields with his presence. He has 
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come back to us after many years and 
brought his little son Robert.” She 
placed her hand on the child’s shoulder 
and he caught it in both of his, smiling 
up into her face with a face full of love. 

Just then Uncle Ezra threw open the 
doors to the dining-room, and in the 
pleasant confusion of finding their places 
at the table the last signs of constraint 
fell from the company, though the feel- 
ing of wonder grew. Miss Lena, slim 
and elegant in gray satin, talked little, but 
there were undoubtedly times when she 
knew quite well what was said to her, 
though every one knew she was reported 
to be as deaf asa stone. Miss Antoinette 
was the greater puzzle. She was gay, 
talkative, watching faces keenly and pay- 
ing attention to only one person at a 
time; but she certainly did carry on a 
conversation with those near her. Then, 
to cap the climax, there sat Melville Gar- 
vin, the man who had broken Miss An- 
toinette’s heart, being treated as a well- 
loved guest. Even Meadowfields’ hos- 
pitality could not quite explain that. The 
silent child beside him proved that he, at 
least, had found consolation. 

So the dinner progressed to the sweet- 
meats and coffee. It was a wonderful 
feast and would have warmed the heart 
of the most crabbed critic. Tied to the 
handle of each coffee cup was a tiny en- 
velope, from which the curious guests 
drew cards bearing the announcement of 
the engagement of Miss Antoinette Cran- 
ly to Mr. Melville Garvin, of New York. 
Such a situation had never before been 
offered to the good people of Meadow- 
fields in all their social history. Every 
one sat as if paralyzed, until old Colonel 
Mann, very red and obviously bent upon 
saving the day, jumped to his feet and 
raised his coffee cup, exclaiming: “To 
our beloved, long-lost Antoinette! God 
send her happiness.” 

Blushing like a girl of eighteen, Miss 
Antoinette rose and bowed to the Colonel, 
then raised her hand for silence. 

“Dear, kind friends,” she said in a voice 
that trembled a little, “I think my sister 
and I owe you an explanation and, pos- 
sibly, an apology. No one likes to be 
kept in suspense. You know,” she hesi- 
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tated a second, then looked squarely at 
them and went on bravely, “my sister and 
I have both suffered the misfortune of 
deafness. We believed there was no 
chance for us ever again to mingle with 
other people on an equal footing. We 
were wrong, even wicked, I fear, in our 
way of accepting our lot. Then from 
some unknown source we began to re- 
ceive literature which told us of a new 
science—a method by which the eyes of 
the deaf could be made to replace the 
lost sense. It seemed an incredible thing 
to us. How could we ever learn to do 
such a difficult thing after all these years 
of seclusion? For a whole year we waited 
before we answered this call to come out 
into the sunshine of human intercourse 
again. Then I could stand it no longer. 
I sent for catalogues of some of the 
schools where this lip-reading was taught. 
To make a long story short, it was to such 
a school that I went last June when no 
one knew what had become of me.” An 
amused smile curved the corners of her 
mouth and several pairs of guilty eves 
directed their glance toward the table- 
cloth. 

“At this school in New York I was 
taught most earnestly and lovingly many 
things deaf people need to know besides 
lip-reading, and I came to understand 
how mistaken my sister and I had been 
in our attitude all these years. Then one 
day we were told that teachers from an- 
other school for the deaf were coming to 
visit our classes. Among those teachers 
was Mr. Garvin. In those years since he 
was our neighbor he had married, but 
his wife was allowed to stay in this world 
with him only long enough to give him 
this dear little boy. As little Robert grew 
older, it was found that he could not 
hear, and his father’s attention was 
turned for the first time to the wonderful 
work that is being done in this country 
to help the deaf of all ages. Soon he 
decided to become a teacher of the deaf 
instead of the hearing, and it was after 
he had learned to teach lip-reading that 
he remembered my sister and me and be- 
gan sending us those magazines which 
led me to New York.” 

She paused to rest for a moment and 
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then went on: “I will leave you to imagine 
how we rediscovered each other and how 
he came to ask me to help him take care 
of Robert. Do not be surprised when, in 
a few days, you see ground being broken 
near this house, for we are to build a 
school on this estate where other boys of 
Robert’s age and younger may come and 
have a happy home life while learning to 
be strong, efficient men. 

“You can never know how happy I am 
to come back into the world like this. I 
can’t understand all you say even yet, 
and there are things I can’t do as I used 
to; but, oh, I have gained so very much! 
I am trying just as fast as I can to give 
this new birth to my sister. Already she 
knows many things you say to her, and 
soon, with Mr. Garvin’s careful teaching, 
I know she will be a very proficient lip- 
reader. With all our hearts we thank 
you, dear old friends, for coming to our 
Thanksgiving party and for the readiness 
with which you have met us half way on 
our return to your circle.” 

Then she sank down in her chair, re- 
ceiving her reward for her brave effort 
in the wonderfully understanding, ap- 
proving smile from the man who was so 
much more worth loving than he had been 
fifteen years ago. 

What a whirring of voices there was 
around the table after that. Every one 
wanted to talk and ask questions at once. 
Hardly any one had ever heard of this 
wonderful new teaching, and Mr. Garvin 
should have had a dozen tongues with 
which to answer eager inquirers. Old 
Madam Bassett, who lived alone with her 
memories and her vast fortune, insisted 
upon making a donation to the school 
that very day, and Colonel Mann gal- 
lantly promised to foilow her worthy ex- 
ample. So it was not until every one had 
adjourned to the comfortable library that 
some one asked: “And will Miss Lena 
live here with you?” 

For answer Miss Antoinette turned to 
her sister and repeated the question. 
Miss Lena shook her head and laughed 
a little. “Tell them yourself, my dear. 
I'm still a bit too awkward about using 
my voice in public after all these years.” 
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So Miss Antoinette pointed about the 
room and the guests became aware for 
the first time that all about them were 
baskets—baskets for every conceivable 
purpose and of-+an infinite variety of 
materials: reeds, willow, pine-needles, 
grasses, corn-husks—all woven with ex- 
quisite care and taste. When the ex- 
clamations of surprise and admiration 
had died down, Miss Antoinette spoke 
again : 

“All these baskets are my sister’s handi- 
work. She has become an expert in the 
craft. She will live with us bye and bye 
and teach this work in our school, but for 
a while she longs to go away and see 
more of the world and its work ; yet it is 
not to be a pleasure trip in the usual 
sense. My sister has signed an agree- 
ment to spend at least one year in Europe 
as a teacher of basketry for the maimed 
soldiers, who must learn all over again a 
means of earning a living. She sails the 
day after our wedding, to give this token 
of thanksgiving for her resurrection from 
the darkness of our own ignorant mis- 
take.” 


1817—1867-1917 


The anniversaries of two very important 
events in the educational history of our coun- 
try will be fittingly celebrated in 1917 at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and at Northampton, Mass. If 
you desire to be posted on the earnest efforts 
made prior to 1817 to have deaf children in 
America taught speech, you will find the facts 
in the valuable collection of Historical Notes, 
compiled and edited by Alexander Graham 
Bell and contributed to The Association Re- 
view during the years 1901-1905. Included are 
copies of rare letters, of articles in old news- 
papers and magazines, and of old records, the 
collection as a whole possessing a fascinating 
interest. 


SprecH Derects.—Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, 
principal of the Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, has enlarged the department for the 
correction .of defects in speech and placed Miss 
Victoria M. Cameron in charge. Miss Cameron 
is a graduate of the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory, Boston; has taken the summer normal 
training course at Clarke School, Northampton, 
and has received special training in the correc- 
tion of speech defects from Miss Marion C. 
Johnson, principal of the School for the Deaf 
and Stammerers, Minneapolis, Minn., where 
she was an assistant instructor. 
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SUCCESS IN LEARNING THE ART THAT TRANSFORMS LIVES 


BY CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


N COMPLIANCE with the editor’s 

request, I take pleasure in presenting 
a few examples of the progress made in 
the study of speech-reading by some of 
our students during the two years of my 
teaching experience in Philadelphia. 

The examples chosen are by no means 
special cases, but are rather representa- 
tive of the general run of students who 
come to us for instruction. While the 
experiences of the pupils vary, some find- 
ing speech-reading a much more difficult 
study than others, there is one very evi- 
dent feature which applies to almost all, 
and that is the restoration of happiness 
and sunshine into their lives. 

This result of a teacher’s work makes 
every effort a joy and gives proof that 
there is almost no work today of greater 
importance than this one of bettering con- 
ditions for those who are deprived of 
their natural hearing power. 

No. 1 is a Quaker lady, who first heard 
about speech-reading through an ac- 
quaintance, who told her that “a certain 
deaf woman in M had been to Ger- 
many, and in a school there had learned 
to understand what people said simply by 
watching their mouths”; and one day 
when some friends called upon her, soon 
after her return from Germany, they 
were quite astonished when she informed 
them that it was not necessary for them 
to raise their voices to her ; that she could 
understand them simply by watching the 
movements of their lips. 

Upon learning of this case, Miss G. 
became very much interested in the sub- 
ject, and although only slightly deaf, de- 
cided to study. She took 30 lessons and 
proved to be an unusually apt pupil, but 
she hears so well that she has little chance 
to test her ability to read the lips outside 
of the school. Should her deafness in- 
crease, I am sure that she will find her 
speech-reading power invaluable to her. 
She expects to continue practice in the 
school this coming season. 

No. 2 is a woman who has been deaf 
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for a number of years, but had had no 
lessons prior to coming to us. However, 
she knew of the value of speech-reading, 
and having no opportunity to study, de- 
termined some years ago to help herself 
as much as possible by watching the 
mouths of those with whom she con- 
versed. In this way she acquired quite a 
little proficiency in reading the lips, which 
was greatly to her advantage when she 
began the lessons. She made wonderful 
progress in 30 lessons and is now an out- 
and-out enthusiast for speech-reading. 
She will not allow her friends to raise 
their voices to her, and she uses no other 
aid to hearing. She is active in social and 
church work and gives little evidence of 
her deafness. 

No. 3 came to the free class which I 
was conducting in Dr. G. Hudson- 
Makuen’s speech clinic at the Polyclinic 
Hospital. He became deaf suddenly some 
years ago, and his life had been one of 
almost complete isolation ever since. 

I soon noted his aptness for the speech- 
reading, and as he was shortly afterward 
obliged to discontinue the class work, we 
gave him a course of private, individual 
lessons, which he pursued with great ear- 
nestness. The result has been nothing 
short of marvelous. Although of very 
limited education, he soon could read the 
lips so well that he said to me one day, 
“T sometimes think my employers doubt 
that I am deaf.” He is now able to fill 
his position so satisfactorily that his em- 
ployers have increased his wages several 
times during the past year. The result of 
his speech-reading success has been a 
completely changed life. Among other 
things, it has created a desire for self- 
improvement, to which end he aims not 
to waste a moment, and to avoid this he 
carries with him pocket-sized books for 
convenient reference. 

No. 4 is a missionary to Korea, who is 
home on furlough. She has a very bright 
mind, is well educated, and has the ability 
to become a very fine speech-reader, with 
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proper practise. She lost her hearing 
eight years ago, shortly after going to the 
field. I have given her only ten or twelve 
lessons, but these I have had to make 
especially difficult, and even so it seems 
impossible to catch her. She has not gone 
far enough to be able to understand peo- 
ple outside, but she reads my lips like a 
flash. She enjoys the lessons keenly and 
says that nothing would give her greater 
pleasure than to be able to attend school 
regularly this season, which she will prob- 
ably be unable to do, as her time is lim- 
ited. What finer asset can this useful 
woman take back to Korea than a well- 
laid foundation in speech-reading ? 

No. 5 is a gentleman about 50 years 
old, who is very deaf. He is a very 
bright man of affairs, with the most ex- 
treme demands upon his time. He found 
speech-reading difficult, but realized fully 
the part to be performed by the pupil to 
insure success, and with characteristic en- 
ergy and persistence has applied himself 
to the study with a determination to win. 
This determined effort has resulted in the 
most gratifying progress. As he is not a 
“natural” speech-reader, it is a clear ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished by 
earnest, determined effort. 

No. 6 has been hard-of-hearing since 
childhood. She had always watched the 
lips and was one of the quickest pupils 
we have had. She finished the course of 
lessons, doing unusually fine work from 
the beginning, and now continues to come 
to the school for practise; but owing to 
the fact that she lives out of the city, she 
is able to come in only once a week. She 
follows accurately all forms of advanced 
practise and bids fair to become an ex- 
pert speech-reader, with proper practise. 
She seemingly has almost perfect power 
of concentration. 

No. 7 is almost totally deaf. She can- 
not hear with the aid of an acousticon 
and does not hear her own voice. Be- 
fore coming to us she was very much 
depressed on account of her deafness, and 
felt her helplessness to such an extent 
that she refused to see any one who came 
to the house. She found speech-reading 
very difficult, but possessing a good mind 
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and many of the qualities which make 
for success, she devoted herself to the 
study with much earnestness. After six 
or eight months of faithful work her at- 
titude toward life is completely changed. 
She now mingles with people, and while 
she realizes that she still has much to ac- 
complish, she has reached a point where 
the speech-reading is a very great help to 
her, both in the home and with her 
friends. We recently spent a delightful 
day together in the country, and I am 
sure that an unknowing observer would 
scarcely have suspected our deafness. 

No. 8 is a gentleman who began study- 
ing when past 70 years old. On account 
of his business, he had little time for 
practise aside from the lesson hour, but 
made such rapid progress from the first 
that he attained within a comparatively 
short time a degree of skill which enables 
him to converse readily with many people 
and which helps him greatly in his busi- 
ness, where he comes in constant contact 
with people. He is a man of culture, with 
decided literary tastes, and has only 
words of highest praise for speech-read- 
ing. Perhaps no pupil ever enjoyed the 
lessons more than this gentleman, who 
could follow accurately the most difficult 
forms of practise material and who never 
failed to get the point of a story instantly. 
He has had altogether 45 lessons. 

No. 9 writes from London: “I had to 
give up my practise, as my eyes were 
giving me trouble, but hope to begin again 
soon, for it certainly does help.” Being 
detained here on account of the war, she 
took advantage of her opportunity to en- 
gage in the study of speech-reading and 
came to our school for instruction. In 
spite of the handicap of weak eyes, she 
was an excellent student. She finished 
the course of lessons and continued to 
come to the school for practise, but soon 
decided to return to her daughter in Eng- 
land. She is a wide-awake woman, 
stands for everything that is progressive, 
and her return to England was a loss to 
the school. 

No. 10 is a natural speech-reader and 
has been practising the art for a number 
of years. She read the lips so well be- 
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fore taking the course of lessons that it 
was a question whether or not they would 
be of further help to her; but in her de- 
sire to acquire the highest possible degree 
of proficiency she decided to take them, 
and now continues to come to the school 
for practise. She said to me at the close 
of one of my lectures for the deaf last 
winter, “I think I understood every 
word.” She is active in club and social 
life and says she does not know how she 
could live without the speech-reading. 

No. 11 is an A No. 1 speech-reader, 
but is not entirely dependent upon it, as 
she is only partially deaf. She had her 
first lessons about 15 or 18 years ago and 
now comes to us for practise and to keep 
in touch with the work. She has never 
had any regular lessons in our school. 
She is a woman well along in years, of 
unusually bright mind and active in af- 
fairs; is very well read, being one of the 
best informed women I know; and of 
course this wide reading is of great help 
to her in her speech-reading. Through 
her own experience, she is a warm advo- 
cate of speech-reading. 

No. 12 is a young woman who is a 
public-school teacher. She said to me 
upon completion of her course, “The les- 
sons have been worth $500 to me.” Re- 
cently she met a friend on the street 
whom she had not seen since becoming 
deaf and was very much pleased that her 
friend did not become aware of her deaf- 
ness in their conversation. She has a 
bright mind and did very fine work with 
the lessons ; is very enthusiastic about the 
work, and is now planning to take the 
normal training course this coming sea- 
son, so that she can teach the subject. 
She will be a fine speech-reader, with 
continued practise. 

No. 13 had been a teacher in a private 
school in Philadelphia. She is very deaf. 
She was one of our quickest students and 
derived keenest enjoyment from the les- 
sons. She told me a number of times 
that they were recreation for her, and 
once remarked that coming to school was 
like going to a party every day. She took 
the regular course of 30 lessons and is 
now an excellent speech-reader ; is deeply 
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enthusiastic about the work, and will con- 
tinue attendance at the school this coming 
season for practise. 

I might cite many more cases, but these 
will serve to make clear the result which 
follows a faithful pursuance of the study, 

Of course, even the degrees of ulti- 
mately attained success must vary greatly 
with the individual; and, as in anything 
worth while, a satisfactory accomplish- 
ment in any case comes only with perse- 
vering and painstaking effort. Again, at 
best, speech-reading is not a perfect sub- 
stitute for hearing, but it is, nevertheless, 
a means by which many people who 
would otherwise be helpless are now liv- 
ing comparatively independent and pleas- 
urable lives; and many others who are 
not so successful are finding the handicap 
of deafness greatly reduced. 


THE EDUCATION OF DEAF CHILDREN 
IN CHINA 


At the request of United States Consul John 
F. Jewell, Mrs. Annetta T. Mills has submitted 
an interesting report to be probably used by 
the consul in preparing his report for the State 
Department on the subject of Education in 
China. No census of the deaf was ever taken, 
but she believes that there are ‘probably 80,000 
deaf children of school age” in China, and of 
“this number less than 100 are in school.” She 
tells how the first school for Chinese deaf 
children was opened in the spring of 1887, in 
the home of the Rev. Charles Rogers Mills, at 
Teng Chow Fu, Shantung Province, and how 
40 deaf boys were given instruction there be- 
fore the school was closed in 1896, following 
the illness and death of Mr. Mills. Two years 
later Mrs. Mills opened in Chefoo the Charles 
Rogers Mills Memorial School for Chinese 
Deaf Children,” where four buildings are now 
occupied, and excellent work is being done. 
Mrs. Mills tells of the work that others have 
done in behalf of the deaf in Korea as well as 
in China, including Mrs. R. S. Hall, M. D.; 
Miss Carter, Mrs. Lan, a native teacher, and 
by the sisters of a Catholic order. 


Careless, inexact, stupid, long-winded ex- 
pression, to sum up, is, to use an American 
expression, inefficient. It is a form of waste. 
Jargon is a disease of the cultured. They are 
often the worst offenders. There is virtue in 
the rough, swift, direct utterances of the un- 
lettered. Accuracy, perspicuity, appropriate- 
ness, and persuasiveness are the remedies for 
jargon.—Current Opinion. 
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NOTES ON THE SEQUENCE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS 
IN ENGLISH 


BY A. L. BENEDICT, A.M., M.D. 


HE following statements apply to 
monosyllables or individual syllables 
of polysyllables, naturally divided, and to 
strictly English or thoroughly anglicized 
words, except as allusions are made to 
foreign words or pronunciations follow- 
ing foreign precedent. It should be 
understood that the statements apply 
purely to sounds, not to letters, it being 
well known that ‘English spelling is only 
remotely phonetic. 
For the sake of convenience, the fol- 
lowing list of English elementary sounds 
is given: 


Vowels: 
{ Ah (as in father) 
| Aw (as in awe) 
§ Uh (as in but) 
1O (as in note) 
(as in foot) 
56 (as in boot) 
a@ (as in hat) (a in care may be con- 
sidered the long sound of this 
vowel) 
{ & (as in met) 
la (as in mate) 
{7 (as in it) 
1é (as in meet) 
ad (as in ask, dance, aunt, &c., a chord 
of ah and 


Semi-vowels : 
WW” ¢short terminal oo) 
Y (short terminal 2) 


Consonants : 
Mute-fricative class. Mutes. Fricatives. 


Linguo-alveolar. D,7T [7 (as in then) 
Th (as in thin) 


Zh 3 Sh 


Palatals:? G (hard), K, H 


*There is no regular representation of the 
sound arbitrarily, or rather by analogy, repre- 
sented by Zh. It is the second half of the 
diphthong represented by the single letter J or 
soft G, and is heard alone in osier. 

* The mute-fricative class is arranged in pairs 
of sonant and surd, formed at corresponding 
sites, greater vibration being allowed for the 
former. The sonant corresponding to H/ oc- 


Nasals 
Linguo-alveolar .............. N 
Liquids R, L 


Merely to avoid confusion from the 
appearance of printed words, it may be 
stated that there is probably no letter in 
English which is always pronounced and, 
when pronounced, corresponds to one 
sound, and no sound which is always rep- 
resented in the same way. Generally 
speaking, the following observations ap- 
ply to our spelling: C before ¢, i, y is a 
duplicate of S; before a, 0, u, of K; G 
before a, 0, u is a sonant palatal mute; 
before e, 1, and y it may be the same or a 
duplicate of J, which see; H following a 
vowel is usually merely an indicator of 
how the vowel is to be pronounced; / 
long, as in the pronoun, is a diphthong, 
ah plus e; J (and soft G) is a diphthong, 
D plus the sound represented by Zh; N, 
see note as to nasals; Q probably orig- 
inally represented a mute similar to K, 
but formed farther back in the throat, 
but in most languages in which it or its 
corresponding letter is found it has be- 
come identical with K. In English words 
it is always followed by U, and the two 


curs inevitably when no effort is made to form 
some other fricative, and hence seems to us as 
the absence of a sound, although it was regu- 
larly represented by the rough breathing in 
Greek and by aleph in Hebrew, as an initial. 

* The last nasal is represented by Ng occur- 
ring without another consonant; by N alone 
before K or G or X. Ng sometimes repre- 
sents this sound singly, as in singer ; sometimes 
this sound plus G, as in linger. 

*The liquids, though classed as consonants, 
may also combine vowel and consonant powers, 
R in either an accented syllable or monosyllable 
or an unaccented syllable; ZL only in unac- 
cented syllables of polysyllables. For example, 
in her, curd, currant, caliber, there is no regu- 
lar vowel preceding the Kk; in table, syllable, 
&c., there is no regular vowel preceding the L. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
in either case and in many others of slurred 
rronunciation an indeterminate vowel is used. 
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together represent the diphthong KIV. 
U, as named, represents a diphthong ee- 
oo or I-00, or the first vowel may become 
the semi-vowel y. X is a diphthong, usu- 
ally AS, sometimes the corresponding 
sonant diphthong GZ; as an initial, it is 
usually pronounced as Z. Ch is a diph- 
thong, not representing the sounds of C 
and H, but of 7 plus the single sound 
represented by Sh; it is the surd corre- 
spondent of J. Ch in most words derived 
from the Greek is sounded like K. Ph 
is sounded like F; it represents a single 
Greek letter whose sound is practically 
identical with F, although it was formed 
by blowing between the lips, whereas F 
is usually pronounced by blowing between 
the upper teeth and the lower lip. Sh 
represents a single sound, the same as is 
represented in German words by Sch. 
Th represents one of two single sounds, 
sonant in the definite article, demonstra- 
tive pronouns this and that, and in dem- 
onstrative adverbs there, then, thence, 
&c.; surd where it transcribes the Greek 
theta; usually surd as an initial when it 
does not come in the group of demon- 
strative words mentioned ; usually sonant 
in the middle of a word or at the end. 
Wh represents a diphthong, but the let- 
ters are in inverse order, as the pro- 
nunciation is HW. 

It must be reiterated, however, that 
English spelling is very misleading, and 
that the statements to follow apply solely 
to sounds: 

1. No elementary sound is doubled, 
even in passing from one syllable to the 
next, and in ordinary pronunciation a 
consonant sound beginning a word is 
elided when the previous word ends with 
the same sound. In strictly English 
words, two vowel sounds, not forming a 
diphthong, and hence necessarily occur- 
ring in different syllables, are rarely heard 
without the intervention of a consonant. 
Such a succession of vowels is quite com- 
mon in foreign words, many of which 
are anglicized, as in words ending in -ia. 
Usually, though not always, when the 
same vewel is repeated without an inter- 
vening consonant, in foreign words, it is 
pronounced differently in the successive 
syllables, as zodlogy, Nausikaa. 
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A syllable, obviously, consists of one 
vowel sound or a diphthong—that is, two 
vowel sounds slurred together—with or 
without consonant sounds preceding or 
succeeding the vowel, or both. Differ- 
ences in use of sounds occur according 
to whether they are initial or final in syl- 
lables, and especially when consonants 
are combined by twos, threes, or, rarely, 
fours and fives. 


VOWELS OCCURRING SINGLY 


2. Any vowel sound, as well as the 
semi-vowels W and Y, may occur ini- 
tially, except that the writer knows of no 
strictly English word beginning with 00 
except ooze, and none at all beginning 
with the corresponding short vowel 
sound heard in foot. 

3. Any vowel sound may occur at the 
end of a word or syllable, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: The short vowels, 00 
(as in foot), # (as in but), a (as in hat), 
i (as in it), and the umlaut a in ask do 
not occur finally, except that short i, often 
written y, is very common as a termina- 
tion of polysyllables (including dissylla- 
bles) and short # is common as a slovenly 
pronunciation of other vowels in unac- 
cented terminal syllables (as in Colum- 
bia). 

4. Any vowel may occur in the middle 
of a syllable—that is, with consonants be- 
fore and after-—except that @ is limited 
to words in which its sound is indicated 
by certain consonants, as previously men- 
tioned. 


VOWEL DIPHTHONGS 


5. There are four commonly recog- 
nized vowel diphthongs in English: ah-oo 
(written ou, ow), azv-ee or aw-i (written 
oi or oy), ah-ee or ah-i (the “long” 1), 
and ee-oo or (the “long” The 
last is often condensed to y-00, the y hav- 
ing its consonant or semi-vowel sound, 
and it is questionable whether any one of 
these three pronunciations can be consid- 
ered incorrect. After 7, as in Tuesday, 
the y is often further degraded into Sh, 
as if the word were spelled Choos-day ; 
but this pronunciation is incorrect. 4-00 
is common in Yankee and high-brow dia- 
lect as a substitute for ah-oo, in such 
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words as cow, but this diphthong is not 
recognized as correct. Long a and long o 
are usually pronounced with a final ee 
and oo respectively, at least by Ameri- 
cans, and the French accuse all English- 
speaking persons of making these vowels 
diphthongs. In such words as bag (but 
not words ending in ak or ac or ack), 
bang, and bank many persons make a dis- 
tinct diphthong by adding a short 7 to the 
vowel. There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether this usage is correct or not. 
Most persons, misled by spelling, do not 
recognize the diphthong, even when they 
pronounce it. 

6. Vowel triphthongs do not occur in 
English, except in the sense that the semi- 
vowels W and Y may precede a diph- 
thong. 


CONSONANTS OCCURRING SINGLY 


7. The semi-vowels W and Y occur 
commonly as initials, never as finals. 

8. All consonants may easily be pro- 
nounced as initials, but Ng is never so 
used, and Zh not in true English words, 
although it may be considered to begin a 
second or later syllable, as in o-zier. 

g. All true consonant sounds may oc- 
cur at the end of a word or syllable, ex- 
cept H. Zh, however, does not occur 
singly in strictly English words, but only 
in the combination J or soft G. (Note 
exclusion of semi-vowels in 7.) 


CONSONANT DIPHTHONGS 


The term diphthong, as applied to con- 
sonant sounds, is not so significant as in 
the case of vowels, or perhaps it should 
be said that consonants can be joined in 
the same syllable with much greater fre- 
quency than vowels. 

10. A sonant and a surd, terms apply- 
ing to mutes and fricatives, are rarely 
joined in the syllable in English. The 
suffix Th after D, as in width and 
breadth, may be cited. 

11. H does not combine with any other 
true consonant to form a diphthong, al- 
though it may form the first part of a 
diphthong with either of the semi-vowels. 
HW is always written WH. HY rarely 
or never occurs except before 66, as in 
words beginning with Hu. (See 5.) 
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12. Nasals form diphthongs with 
mutes and fricatives according to the 
following principles: Nasal-mute diph- 
thongs occur only in this order and at the 
end of syllables. The word tmesis may 
be mentioned as an exception, but it is a 
Greek word and indicates precisely the 
same unnatural distortion of order as is 
illustrated by the first two sounds. Ku 
occurs commonly in German words. In 
English words or anglicized German 
words the K is silent. Usually nasals 
combine with either mutes or fricatives, 
only as both are labial, linguo-alveolar, 
or palatal. Fricative-nasal diphthongs in 
this order are almost entirely limited to 
the combinations Sm and Sn, initial. Sh 
(sch) before M or N is correspondingly 
common in German. Fricative - nasal 
diphthongs do not occur as finals. Such 
words as heaven, often, words ending in 
-tion, -sion, and -cion, -ism, rhythm, &c., 
are apparent exceptions; but there is an 
indistinct vowel sound interpolated. M 
and Ng may precede D, T, Z, S, and 
either Th sound, to form a final diph- 
thong; but in such cases there is a ten- 
dency to interpolate the corresponding 
labial or palatal mute or fricative, which 
is sonant or surd to agree with the final 
consonant. Thus many persons who 
would regard the German Ch as a for- 
eign, unpronouncable sound, actually in- 
terpolate it in the word lengthy. 

13. Liquid-nasal diphthongs occur only 
in this order and at the end of syllables. 
By slurring the vowel, however, there is 
a tendency in vulgar speech to form 
nasal-liquid diphthongs initially in such 
words as molasses, Maria, Melissa, &c. 
Ln scarcely occurs as a diphthong, Lm 
rarely, but Rm and Rn are common. L 
(Ng) is practically never heard, but R 
(Nq) is easily pronounced, though no il- 
lustration occurs to the writer. 

14. Liquid-mute and _liquid-fricative 
diphthongs do not occur initially. As 
finals, all possible combinations occur, 
except in accordance with rule 11 and 
rule 9, excluding H, and that instances of 
RZh and LZh have not been found in 
monosyllables or in polysyllables in which 
the Zh is necessarily included in the same 
syllable with the liquid. 
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15. Mute - liquid and fricative - liquid 
diphthongs do not occur finally, but are 
common initially, except that DL and TL 
are absent in strictly English words. The 
only fricative - liquid diphthongs, how- 
ever, that the writer can find actually 
represented in strictly English words are 
Fr, Fl, Th (surd), r, SI, Shr. 

16. Mute-mute diphthongs do not oc- 
cur initially; must, in accordance with 
rule 10, consist of two sonants or two 
surds, and are restricted to combinations 
toward the mesial closure of the speech 
cavity. In other words, they consist of 
BD, PT, GD, and KT. 

17. Mute-fricative diphthongs, initial, 
are limited to the very common combina- 
tions DZh and Tsh (J or soft G and Ch, 
as spelled). Pf, Ts, Ks are common in 
some other languages, and hence occa- 
sionally heard in introduced words. As 
finals, DZh and TSh are equally com- 
mon. Less frequent are PTh, T-Th. 
For purposes of inflexion, B, D, and G 
(hard) are followed by Z; P, T, and K 
by S. 
18. Fricative-fricative diphthongs, ini- 
tial, are almost, if not entirely, limited to 
SF and Sth (both elements of both, surd) 
in anglicized Greek words. As finals, 
they are almost, if not entirely, due to 
inflexion or formation of derivatives and 
confined to the combinations VZ, FS, Th 
(sonant), Z, Th (surd), S, FTh, STh. 

19. Fricative-mute diphthongs, initial, 
are almost entirely limited to S before a 
surd mute. As finals, they are mostly 
due to inflexion. H is excluded by rule 
10. D or T may follow respectively any 
other sonant or surd fricative, but Zh 
final does not occur in any strictly Eng- 
lish word except preceded by D in the 
combination indicated by J or soft G; so 
that we have in this instance the occur- 
rence of a triphthong instead of a diph- 
thong. In the preterit or participle 
rouged we have an instance of the final 
diphthong ZhD, but this is not strictly an 
English word. The only other fricative- 
mute diphthongs occurring at the end of 
syllables are SP and SK. 

20. Combinations of semi-vowels and 
true consonants are subject to the follow- 
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ing principles: Rule 7 implies that con- 
sonant-semi-vowel diphthongs cannot oc- 
cur finally. Semi-vowels do not form 
diphthongs with either liquids or nasals. 
Semi-vowels do not precede the other 
consonants (mutes and fricatives) in 
forming diphthongs. This limits the dis- 
cussion to initial diphthongs, with mutes 
and fricatives preceding the semi-vowels. 
The diphthongs heard in English are 
DW, TW, Th (surd), W, SW, KW 
(written Qu), HW (written Wh), KY 
(written Cu) ; but it should be stated that 
liquids, the nasals M and N, and various 
mutes and fricatives may precede the 
diphthong i-o0 or e-00; and, as stated, 
this diphthong is often degraded to yoo; 
so that numerous exceptions, of doubtful 
standing, apply to the above statement. 

21. Nasal-nasal diphthongs do not oc- 
cur, although different nasals may occur 
consecutively in the same word, but al- 
ways in separate syllables. 

22. Liquid-liquid diphthongs are lim- 
ited to the combination RL, final. 


CONSONANT TRIPHTHONGS 


23. As a general rule, any two per- 
missible diphthongs having the same 
sound at the end of one and the beginning 
of the other may be merged into a triph- 
thong. A fricative blending with 7 or D 
does not, however, form a_ triphthong 
with 7'sh (Ch) or DZh (J). Most triph- 
thongs occurring initially begin with S, 
while most final triphthongs are due to 
inflexion or derivation, and hence end in 


CONSONANT TETRAPHTHONGS AND 
PENTAPHTHONGS 


More than three consonant sounds do 
not occur initially at all, and occur finally 
mainly on account of inflexion and der- 
ivation. Owing to the tendency to in- 
terpolate a mute of the same order as a 
nasal between a nasal and a mute or 
fricative of a different order, an addi- 
tional sound is often given when not 
strictly necessary and not indicated gram- 
matically. For example, the preterit of 
ram becomes rambd, length becomes 
lengkth. It is doubtful whether pentaph- 
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thongs occur in strictly English words. 
Ernst’s is an example in a foreign word. 

It is not to be expected that the fore- 
going rules are absolutely without excep- 
tion. The exigencies of grammatic in- 
flexion and derivation are often followed 
without regard to ease of euphony. 
Most exceptions, however, occur in more 
or less foreign words, and are therefore 
covered by the general limitation of this 
article. In most instances the reasons of 
the rules are apparent when the method 
of formation of elementary sounds is 
considered. Curious limitations, how- 
ever, occur in various languages. In 
Greek words initial Ks (X) and Ps (also 
denoted by a single letter) are common. 
In Hebrew 7s (denoted by a single let- 
ter) was common, and so it is in German 
(Z).. In English such combinations are 
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avoided, even in introduced words; yet 
analogous diphthongs DZh (J) and TSh 
(Ch) are common. Initial R does not 
occur at all in Greek, but is always pre- 
ceded by H. Final H, single, is commonly 
written in Hebrew and apparently was 
actually pronounced. It does not seem 
that linguistic differences in the number 
of elementary sounds employed and in 
their combinations were originally en- 
tirely arbitrary or due to chance, yet they 
are difficult of explanation. 


Eprrorra, Note.—Dr. A. L. Benedict is the 
editor of the Buffalo Medical Journal and has 
always taken a deep interest in phonetics. He 
is the author of the essay on “English Spell- 
ing,” pages 477-481, THE VoitTa Review, De- 
cember, 1915, and cf the essay on “Speech- 
Elementary Sounds,” discussed in pages 323- 
326 of Tue Vortra Review, August, 1915. 


TALKS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF SPEECH: THE 
SYNTHETIC METHOD* 


BY A. J. STORY, F.E.1.S. 


HE present talk should properly 

have preceded that which appeared 
in our June issue,t in which we referred 
to the synthetic method of developing 
speech, but it may not be altogether out 
of place at this point. 

If you study the procedure of the 
hearing child acquiring speech, you will 
see that he does so by the direct imita- 
tion, as wholes, of the words he hears, 
and not by any definite attention to their 
individual sounds. His attempts are at 
first imperfect and continue so for some 
time; but time and repetition eventually 
result in satisfactory speech. Notice two 
things in this: on the psychic side, intelli- 
gence plays its fullest part; and on the 
physical, imperfect speech precedes its 
perfect rendering. The child reproduces 
words, whose meaning attracts him, and 


* ae The Teacher of the Deaf, August, 
1916. 

+ Errors in the Consonantal Sounds. By A. 
J. Story. See pages 315-317, August VorTa 
Review. 


thus intelligence guides his efforts to 
speak. At no point in his progress would 
you forbid him to speak because his 
sounds were faultily formed. 

You know that the usual method of 
cultivating speech in deaf children is the 
direct converse of this procedure of the 
hearing child. The teacher decomposes 
speech into its forty or so elementary 
sounds. Each is taught separately, and 
as the child acquires them they are joined 
together in combinations which may or 
may not be capable of representing mean- 
ing. Notice here again two things: on 
the psychic side, the intellectual life of 
the child, the child himself, is more or 
less ignored, and on the physical that 
there is necessarily a complete disregard 
of all those reciprocal modifications of 
organic position and movement, due to 
the influence of one sound upon another 
when naturally associated, as in words. 

The hearing child’s method of acquir- 
ing speech is synthetic in its nature, 
while often that adopted for the deaf 
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child is the exact opposite—analytic. It 
follows that the latter, as compared with 
that of hearing children, is, psychologic- 
ally and physiologically, an unnatural 
method, which can only be justified if it 
can be demonstrated that there is some- 
thing in the condition of deafness that 
makes the natural mode of acquiring 
speech impossible. 

You have therefore to decide for your- 
selves the question as to whether there is 
any sufficient reason that the deaf child 
should be led to speak by the adoption of 
methods which, both from the psychic 
and the physical points of view, are 
clearly opposed to those of the hearing 
child and which, being so, are unnatural. 

What are the facts? The fundamental 
requirements for speech are intelligence 
seeking to express itself and the posses- 
sion of organs capable of vocally express- 
ing that intelligence in words. In the 
hearing child these are connected by the 
active ear. This is the point at which 
the analogy of the deaf child with the 
hearing breaks down. He has the intel- 
ligence seeking to express itself and he 
has the organs for speech, but the stimu- 
lus of hearing is not for him. But the 
fact that the deaf child can be led to 
speak at all shows that a substitution, al- 
though by no means as perfect, can be 
made. Sight, seconded by touch, can 
take the place of hearing. The analytic 
method admits this, and the question is 
whether this substitution can go further 
and permit of the development of speech 
on the lines of the normal child. 

Have you ever met with cases of deaf 
children nurtured in an atmosphere of 
speech before coming to school? If so, 
you must have known some who at- 
tempted to speak. Their attempts are 
always on the lines of hearing children. 
They attempt, however faultily, words as 
wholes. This appears to indicate that, 
under natural conditions, deaf children 
themselves point out the method most 
suitable to them—the synthetic. Teach- 
ers, not deaf children, formulated the 
analytic or elemental method of develop- 
ing speech, and they borrowed the idea 
from the phonetic systems applicable to 
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the already naturally acquired speech of 
hearing people. Analytic methods have 
never grown out of children, either hear- 
ing or deaf. They have never had any- 
thing to do with the first acquirement of 
speech by children who hear or by deaf 
children spontaneously imitating speech, 

It is clear that synthetic methods, since 
they permit of meaning practically from 
the commencement of speech develop- 
ment, must, from the psychic point of 
view, be superior to analytic methods, 
If this be not so, you could improve the 
intellectual value of speech in hearing 
children by, suppressing their natural 
method of acquiring it and putting the 
analytic in its place. 

On the physical side the argument can- 
not be so briefly stated, yet when once it 
is appreciated it is equally clear. A child 
may be able to produce each of the ele- 
ments of speech quite well and yet not 
become a good speaker. Professor Fer- 
reri is correct when he says it is one 
thing to produce the separate sounds of 
a word and quite another to produce the 
word. Speech is not the assumption by 
the organs of a number of distinct posi- 
tions or the performance of a series of 
unrelated movements. It is a synthesis 
of movements in which it is true that the 
organs assume certain generally recog- 
nizable positions for sounds, but which, 
owing to the reciprocal influence of sound 
on sound in perfect blending, materially 
affects these positions, so that no abso- 
lutely exact standard for every sound can 
be set up. Perhaps this can be best illus- 
trated by a reference to the cinemato- 
graph. You know that the film consists 
of a large number of individual photo- 
graphs, which, if each were shown sepa- 
rately, even for the briefest moment, 
would not tell the story; but run off 
continuously on the reel, a number to the 
second, you get that synthesis of move- 
ment which makes the series one and the 
meaning evident. It is so with speaking. 

If you accept all this, it must not be 
imagined that it is going to make the 
work of-the teacher of speech easier, so 
far as his personal effort is concerned, or 
that it will make the teaching of articu- 
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lation unnecessary. There are some who 
appear to think these things. They say 
they “do not believe in articulation,” and 
in practise they carry synthetic methods 
farther with the deaf than they go with 
the normal, who err frequently and are 
corrected. The synthetic method neces- 
sarily allows error for a time, just as 
error has its day in the early speech ef- 
forts of hearing children, and the greater 
the effort of the deaf child to express 
himself in words the greater the likeli- 
hood of error will be. But the speech so 
obtained, even if faulty, will be intelli- 
gent, for it will have meaning to the 
child, expressing, as it will, some activity 
of his mind. His errors must be tenderly 
dealt with and there should be no repres- 
sion. It is easy to avoid all error by 
stifling all effort: but the child who pro- 
gresses at all will blunder. 

Speech, even if perfectly formed, is of 
little value if it cannot be intelligently 
used. These blunders should be cor- 
rected. The erring t, or k, must be put 
right, and in corrections of this kind it is 
necessary to enlist the entire interest and 
sympathy of the child. It may be that 
the particular failure is in a sound and 
recurs in all its combinations. In such a 
case, say a faulty sh, take the child’s main 
fault and deal with that; teach the cor- 
rect formation ; practise it in all its com- 
binations in known words and phrases. 
Make the child understand that he has a 
victory to win and a reward to secure— 
the victory over his difficulty and the re- 
ward of being intelligible to yourself and 
his friends. If it should be necessary to 
exercise a sound individually, do it. Do 
not become the slave of your method, for 
even with children who hear, whose ac- 
quirement of speech is always on syn- 
thetic principles, it is often found essen- 
tial that a sound should be separated 
from its context in words in order to im- 
prove its utterance. 

Make no mistake about the fact that 
speech teaching, the training of the voice, 
the correction of faults, improvement in 
emphasis and modulation, must go on or 
the intelligibility of speech necessarily 
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suffers. Experience has demonstrated 
this, whether the method adopted be 
analytic or synthetic; but the advantages 
of the latter are that intelligence and 
interest work with you to secure the suc- 
cess you desire, and that the natural ex- 
ercise of speech in all its normal physio- 
logical associations, both in words and 
sentences, assists you in securing the flu- 
ency and perfection of its utterance. 

It is quite impossible to close this pres- 
ent talk without pointing out the fact 
that any attempt to introduce more nat- 
ural methods of developing speech in 
deaf children inevitably emphasizes the 
extreme importance of commencing their 
training at the earliest possible age. To 
demand this is not, as a writer suggested 
some few years since, a confession of the 
failure of oral methods of teaching, but 
merely a reaffirmation of the scientific 
truth of all education, which, so far as 
speech is concerned, begins in the hear- 
ing child almost with life. 


THE DREAM-BEARER 
By Mary Davies 


Where weary folk toil, black with smoke, 
And hear but whistles scream, 

I went, all fresh from dawn and dew, 
To carry them a dream. 


I went to bitter lanes and dark, 
Who once had known the sky, 
To carry them a dream—and found 
They had more dreams than I. 
—The Masses. 


AILEEN Mae Kerr.—A note from Miss 
Georgia D. Trader, secretary of the Cincinnati 
Society for the Blind, tells of the excellent 
progress the deaf-blind girl, Aileen Mae Kerr, 
is making in speech work. She now “talks so 
plainly that strangers can readily understand 
With her left thumb on the lips of the 
speaker, she understands anything that is said 
to her.” Miss Trader and her sister Florence 
taught Miss Kerr. 


Miss Susanna E. Hull, one of the honorary 
editors of the Teacher of the Deaf, has re- 
moved from Woodvale, Bexley, Kent, to Tavi- 
stock, Longlands Park Road, Sidcup, Kent, 
England. 


THE THINGS THAT ARE LOST FOREVER 


T IS the child—what he can do and 
when, and what he could finally grow 
to—that is the center of the modern edu- 
cational expert’s interest, and not an a 
priori theory ; and the child, according to 
the modern view, is not a little man, as 
our ancestors are continually telling him 
that he must be, but a very different thing. 
The child is not a mind; he is a small and 
active body of senses and muscles. So 
while he is studying these courses made 
for adult brains, your child is losing very 
critical years. He is a very different 
thing from us adults—a changing, ripen- 
ing creature, very capable of certain spe- 
cial instruction—far more so than you 
are, or than he will ever be again; spe- 
cially fitted for the instruction of the 
training of the senses and muscles. The 
proper time for this is very limited; and 
then, when it is gone, it is gone forever. 
Take language, for example. For this 
the child is a kind of animated phono- 
graph, recording and reproducing sounds 
almost automatically—something that he 
will never do again. And so in Europe 
schools take advantage of this special gift 
of childhood and catch it before it goes— 
a thing our own schools seldom do. In! 
Holland, an extreme example, children 
are given a talking knowledge of five lan- 
guages by the time they are 16 years old. 
In our schools your child has lost 
its time for really learning any foreign 
language—probably forever. 

The grandfather of your child, and his 
thousand grandfathers behind him, were 
taught out of doors the training of the 
eye and ear and hand, which—as Dr. 
Eliot shows—has always been the normal 
education of the young human animal, 
and always will be. From it he had the 
practical instruction which led him into 
his life as a farmer; and upon it were 
based the sound and independent habits 
of thought, which have distinguished all 
pioneer countries, our own included. 
Your child has lost the opportunity for 
this. He must have some substitute for 
it, if he is ever to be an independent, 
thinking individual, making his own judg- 


ments from his own sensations, and not 
a mere cold-storage warehouse of dead 
facts. And if he ever has such training, 
he must have it at this time of life—the 
time that his senses and his muscles are 
still capable of training. 

For an education is not a mere , acquire- 
ment of facts, but a definite shaping 
process, that starts somewhere and moves 
somewhere, developing the mind of the 
pupil as it grows; and the American 
school system now starts at a very defi- 
nite point on very useful and valuable 
ground, and then, wandering confusedly, 
ends nowhere in particular—outside the 
boundaries of the modern world. 

Here is the great main indictment of 
the American public schools—in the esti- 
mate of their final net results. Any gen- 
eral condemnation of the details of their 
work would be unjust. In their build- 
ings and their teaching forces; in their 
methods and the quality of their teaching 
of what they are called upon to teach, 
they are not only excellent, but contin- 
ually improved. Yet the results, after all, 
are the matter of consequence. And, as 
it stands, it might be fantastic, but it 
would be in a great measure true, if there 
should be cut above the entrance of their 
doorways: “Lost here: American Child- 
hood, eaten up by ghosts.” — From 
“Wasted Childhood,” by George Kibbe 
Turner, in McClure’s Magazine for Sep- 
tember. 


THe Dear ix P. N. Venkata 
Rau, of Mysore, India, a “specialist in the edu- 
cation of the deaf and the blind,” has sub- 
mitted his comprehensive report on the condi- 
tion of the deaf and the blind in India to the 
Educational Committee of the Imperial Coun- 
cil. He states that there are about 200,000 deaf 
persons in India; that 22,500 are of school age; 
and that 3 in every 2,000 deaf persons are 
under instruction. Mr. Rau is earnestly striv- 
ing to arouse his countrymen to the needs of 
the deaf and the blind, and is also striving to 
interest eminent workers in this country. 


Mr. Howard L. Terry’s poem, “The Spirit 
of the Place,” will be found in the July num- 
ber of The Hesperian, of St. Louis, Mo. 
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NATURAL SPEECH > 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


NDER the title “Fundamentals in 

Teaching the Deaf to Speak,” I 
contributed to the April number of THE 
Votta Review an article giving some 
results of my own observation during 
the past twenty-eight years. 

The tenor of the article was “don't,” 
and I chose as perhaps the most needed 
“don't” in our profession, “Don’t exag- 
gerate.” In order to bring my “don’t” 
out of the class of “glittering generali- 
ties,” I took merely as an example and a 
sample one of the English sounds that is 
- most sinned against by exaggeration in 
teaching the deaf and in utterance by 
them, namely, the sound of the letter /. 

The article was not intended as a 
treatise on the teaching of /; but in order 
not to be wholly lacking in constructive 
suggestion, I spent some considerable 
space in giving specific means by which 
exaggeration could be avoided in teach- 
ing that sound. The point of the article, 
however, was a plea for less exaggerated 
speech on the part of teachers, in order 
that we might get more natural speech 
from our pupils. 

One of my most esteemed fellow-teach- 
ers, Mr. A. J. Story, of England, was 
kind enough to refer in friendly terms in 
the June number of The Teacher of the 
Deaf to my article; but the point I was 
trying to make was not the point that 
seemed to impress him. He was struck 
with the fact that I thought it worth 
while to write at some length on a single 
sound, and he did not refer to the funda- 
mental element at which I was aiming, 
namely, the lessening of exaggeration in 
speech on the part of the teachers of the 
deaf. 

Lest there may have been other readers 
of my former article who missed my 
point while threading their way through 
my involved paragraphs, and because I 
feel strongly that the too prevalent habit 
of exaggeration of speech movements by 
teachers in our schools is one of the great- 
est causes, perhaps the greatest cause, of 


bad speech and poor lip-reading on the 
part of the pupils, I want to return once — 
more to the attack upon this evil. Some 
other time, perhaps, I will speak again of 
its bearing upon lip-reading; but now I 
will only refer to its relation to speech. 

As the gist of the former article was — 
“don’t”—that is, don’t exaggerate when 
teaching speech and when speaking to 
deaf pupils—I want to make the urge of 
this second article to be “do.” Do be 
natural in the teaching of speech posi- 
tions and in speaking to the pupils. 

The intelligibility of speech depends 
far more than we realize upon the time 
occupied in uttering the sound. If a 
word contains seven articulations—as, 
for instance, the word “example”—and 
the pupils’ speech organs move through 
even a slightly exaggerated distance in 
forming each of the seven sounds, the 
resulting utterance will occupy an abnor- 
mal length of time and will be unnatural, 
even if each individual sound of the 
seven is sharpened and distinct. 

The normal sound of a word depends 
as much, if not more, upon the time oc- 
cupied by each element that composes it 
as upon the actual distinctness of the 
component sounds. It is impossible to 
give the sounds and syllables their proper 
time values when there is an exaggera- 
tion of movement on the part of lips, 
teeth, tongue, or palate. 

It requires some ingenuity and much 
patience to convey to the deaf child a 
correct understanding of speech posi- 
tions without distorting them in an effort 
to show him by means of the teachers’ 
own speech. But it can be done. Then 
it takes a very large number of repeti- 
tions on his part to acquire the facility 
necessary in order to utter the sounds in 
a rapid and smoothly joined manner. 

As the late Mr. William Wade might 
have expressed it, a teacher speaking to 
deaf children and teaching them to speak 
should not éxhibit all that the dentist 
may have done to his teeth, as well as the 
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physiologic peculiarities of his tongue, 
lights, and liver, interesting as they may 
be. He should make a careful study of 
natural speech, which is modest and in- 
offensive, and endeavor to teach his 
pupils to imitate its movements. 

It is possible to utter the sound of 
broad d, as in father, with the mouth ex- 
tended to its widest aperture and the 
epiglottis exposed to view. But watch 
some one speaking the word father for 
purposes of ordinary communication, 
and see how far back into the cavernous 
recesses of the mouth your glance can 
penetrate. You may not even see his 
teeth. 

It is possible to make the sound of f or 
v by retracting the upper lip till the nose 
points upward at an angle of 45 degrees, 
pressing the upper teeth against the 
goatee on the lower lip and expelling a 
small hurricane between the interstices 
of the front teeth. Except, however, 
when the heroine of melodrama flings 
the word “v-i-l-l-a-i-n” in the face of her 
pursuer, this method of enunciation is 
not often used in daily converse, save by 
some of us teachers of the deaf and our 


pupils. 
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In case a pupil finds it difficult to make 
a good di or a good 6, as in not, without 
an abnormal opening of the mouth, the. 
cause probably lies in too relaxed a posi- 
tion of the soft palate, perhaps combined 
with too high a position of the back of 
the tongue. Through palatal exercises 
the muscles of the soft palate can be 
strengthened, and that organ can be 
trained to take a high position when open 
vowels are uttered. For this purpose I 
constantly use the illuminator of my 
laryngoscope, and supplement that exer- 
cise with rapid and long-continued syl- 
labic drill on the sharply uttered sylla- ” 
bles pop, pop, tot, tot, pon, pon, nop, nop, 
mp, mp, nt, nt, ton, ton, and other com- 
binations in which there is a quick alter- 
nation between the open and shut posi- 
tions of the palate. 

The advantage of the illuminator is 
that the pupil gets a finely lighted view 
of the action of his palate when the 
mouth is not very wide open. He can 
even see it move when the teeth are 
closed on the tube of the illuminator by 
squinting through the small hole in which 
the telescope is inserted when the com- 
plete laryngoscope is in use. I have 
never known a pupil to fail to be inter- 
ested in watching the action of his palate 
by this means or to be unwilling to work 
industriously to gain conscious control 
over it. 

I find that I can often convey to the 
mind of a pupil an understanding of 
some tongue position that | cannot show 
him in my own mouth without hopeless 
distortion by asking him to consider one 
of my hands as representing my tongue, 
and the fingers of the other hand as be- 
ing whatever portion of my teeth I need 
at the moment, or the slightly hollowed 
palm as the roof of the mouth and the 
drooping fingers the soft palate. I can 
then place my hands in approximately 
the relation that my tongue and teeth and 
palate occupy in the invisible positions 
behind my teeth. This method of illus- 
tration has the advantage that the pupil 
cannot actually imitate a wrong position, 
and yet gets an idea that he can carry 
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out with his own speech organs if suc- 
cessful. Of course, pencil and paper and 
“diagrams” are often pressed into serv- 
ice, but I find the hands a very valuable 
adjunct. (I hope my friends in the sign- 
making camp will not interpret this state- 
ment as a recession on my part from my 
pure oral position.) 
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When a teacher’s attention is once di- 
rected to this matter of exaggeration and 
he begins to observe the mouthings of 
his pupils and to study the movements of 
natural speech in himself and in others, 
he will probably correct the faults to a 
considerable extent and steadily improve 
his technique. 


THE MENACE IN SUPPURATING EARS 


BY BEN CLARK GILE, M.D. 


URING recent times medical teach- 
ers and writers have shown a 
marked tendency to substitute specific 
and exact statements for those which are 
general and indefinite. In the popular 
literature of the eighteenth century and 
the early decades of the nineteenth the 
reader frequently meets such expressions 
as: “She had weak lungs”; “In his pur- 
pose to prosecute a vigorous campaign, 
he was greatly hindered by a feebly act- 
ing heart.” Language like this, which 
may have conveyed the information de- 
sired by the public, was not rare in med- 
ical books where, from our point of view, 
it seems wholly out of place. 

About the middle of the last century 
there appeared in all branches of science, 
and especially in medicine, a growing de- 
mand for greater particularity and ac- 
curacy. It was no longer sufficient to 
speak of Ifings as weak without telling the 
how and why of their weakness; it was 
not enough to assert that the heart’s ac- 
tion was feeble; the mode of feebleness 
and also its cause became necessary par- 
ticulars in describing the cardiac condi- 
tion. This may appear to have been 
chiefly a change in forms of expression, 
but in truth the verbal alteration was the 
sign of something much more important ; 
it signified recognition of the fact that 
adequate knowledge of disease requires 
study of its details, even those that are 
minute and inconspicuous, and that a 
thorough acquaintance with morbid proc- 
esses is a prerequisite to the formulation 
of a tational method of treatment. 

As otology was a late development of 


specialization, the ear was deprived of 
the advantages of accurate study for a 
long time after they were conferred upon 
some cther organs. For years after 
toothache had established its claim to be 
treated by a professional dentist, earache 
was still relegated to domestic treatment, 
directed by that “intuitive maternal wis- 
dom” which is a theme for laudation at 
mothers’ conventions. One popular rem- 
edy was the juice of a baked onion 
dropped into the affected ear; another 
was a plug of lint saturated with lauda- 
num. After such applications to the 
meatus, the child was laid in the rocking 
cradle and vigorously shaken, with the 
hope of putting it to sleep. When the 
sole cause of the trouble was a slight 
congestion of the tympanic vessels, the 
circulation became normal during slum- 
ber and, upon waking four or five hours 
afterward, the pain had disappeared. 
Domestic treatment had scored a cure. 
Often, however, these measures proved 
ineffectual. When in spite of them the 
baby continued to be so “cross” that there 
was no rest for it or its mother, the doc- 
tor was called in. If the child was too 
young to tell in words the location of its 
pain, the physician was puzzled. The in- 
fant’s crying proved that it was suffer- 
ing, but where was the trouble? It might 
be in the chest, abdomen, or other places 
as well as the ear. If these were exam- 
ined without disclosing the cause of the 
pain, the doctor was in a quandary. 
Even the child’s ability to speak and as- 
sert that his ear hurt him did not clear 
up the perplexity, for the physician with- 
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out even a modicum of otologic training 
had neither the skill nor the instruments 
to properly examine the ears. He could 
not ascertain the facts and was forced to 
guess what caused the pain; perhaps it 
was neuralgic in character; perhaps it 
was reflected from the undeveloped teeth. 
Thus harassed by doubt, the doctor sug- 
gested that the attack might be due to a 
sudden cold or to teething, and the im- 
mediate need was to relieve the pain; so 
he prescribed an anodyne and promised 
to call the next day. 

At that time he found the child free 
from suffering and the mother expressed 
her relief from anxiety : “Baby is all right 
now ; during the night his ear broke and 
it is maturating freely this morning. You 
need not call again. The trouble is over.” 
Yes, the temporary pain, the slight illness, 
was ended ; but suppuration of the middle 
ear, the serious, dangerous disease, had 
just begun its course. Experiences such 
as this were once quite frequent and were 
the starting points for numerous cases of 
deafness and for many fatalities. For- 
tunately we have entered upon an era of 
more rational and intelligent treatment of 
affections of the ear. 

Today the competent family physician 
is provided with an aural speculum and a 
head mirror to reflect light upon the 
drum-head, and he knows how to use 
these instruments. In searching for the 
cause of pain in a suffering child he ex- 
amines the ear, as well as the other or- 
gans, and if he finds the drum-head red, 
congested, or bulging, he promptly takes 
the action which the condition requires. 

Diseases of the middle ear, so common 
in childhood, had for a considerable time 
been recognized as a prolific source of 
defective hearing; but their influence in 
shortening life attracted little attention. 
As death was seldom an immediate re- 
sult of these affections, as they nearly al- 
ways terminated in apparent recovery or 
lapsed into chronicity, their lethal ten- 
dency, manifested as a somewhat remote 
sequel, was generally overlooked, and in- 
deed there were few opportunities to 
trace the end results of these maladies 
and to fix upon them the responsibility 
for fatal consequences postponed for 
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years and whose etiology was often ob- 
scured by the presence of complications. 
Some investigations were undertaken by 
examining the mortuary records of met- 
ropolitan hospitals. The data furnished 
by Guy’s Hospital, London, showed that 
aural disease was the cause of death in 
the proportion of 1 to 158. The General 
Hospital of Vienna exhibited a ratio of 
I to 232, and that of Copenhagen of 1 to 
303. These are very small figures, and 
had they remained unchallenged we 
would be justified in classifying otitis 
among the diseases which rarely menace 
life; but Dr. O. Korner inaugurated an 
inquiry covering a much wider scope 
than the hospital records. Basing his 
calculations upon the elaborate statistics 
gathered by the Prussian Government, 
he reaches the conclusion that of all 
deaths occurring between the ages of 10 © 
years and 30 years nearly 4 per cent are 
caused by disease of the ears. 

This statement will occasion surprise 
to many, both within and without the 
medical profession; but I am confident 
that it is a close approximation to the 
truth. K6rner’s conclusions have been 
indorsed by Professor Bezold, the distin- 
guished otologist of Munich, and by 
other high authorities—men whose scien- 
tific standing and unquestioned veracity 
command our assent to this statement of 
high mortality, although it is a wide de- 
parture from the opinion formerly prev- 
alent. 

The ratio of ear-caused fatalities drops 
very rapidly after the thirtieth year, ren- 
dering it very plain that these early 
deaths are not due to those disorders of 
the labyrinth associated with maturity, 
but to the forms of otitis extremely com- 
mon in childhood ; and in view of the as- 
tonishing statements made above, it is 
doubly important to consider whence 
these diseases originate and how they be- 
come dangerous to hearing and perilous 
to life. 

A very prominent, perhaps the most 
prominent, source of these inflammations 
is the group of infectious fevers often 
called the exanthemata. Children are so 
susceptible to these that they bear the 
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name “diseases of childhood.” Nearly 
all of them are prone to injure the ear, 
though some do far more harm than 
others. As they weigh heavily against 
the aural soundness, as well as the gen- 
eral health, of each rising generation, it 
means a great deal to throw the prover- 
bial “ounce of prevention” into the coun- 
terbalance. Our first effort in this direc- 
tion is to destroy the pathogenic power 
of the exanthemata, so that children will 
not only recover more or less fully from 
its effects, but—far better—remain free 
from its influence. This warfare, which 
aims at the extermination of diseases, 
has such vast possibilities that it has in- 
spired men with hope and enthusiasm 
unparalleled in the history of medical re- 
search. Great victories have already 
been gained; smallpox has been almost 
eliminated ; diphtheria has been shorn of 
its terrors, and typhoid fever is now only 
the shadow of a malady once the object 
of universal dread. Without extrava- 
gant optimism, we may anticipate the in- 
troduction of serums or bacterines which 
will subjugate measles, influenza, and 
that arch enemy of hearing, scarlet fever. 

In addition to the forms of otitis asso- 
ciated with the infective fevers, there are 
others of independent origin and termed 
idiopathic. They are primarily affec- 
tions of the ear and do not at the start 
impair the general health. When an at- 
tack of this sort is threatened, prophy- 
laxis is of the highest value, and indeed 
it can be’ said that a majority of these 
cases can be cut short at their inception 
by the use of judicious preventive meas- 
ures. Among these measures is such 
protection of the external ear as common 
sense dictates. The auricle must be kept 
clean and it must not be cuffed, jerked, 
or twisted—a method of inflicting pun- 
ishment formerly in vogue among ill- 
tempered parents and donderheaded 
schoolmasters. The lobe must not be 
pierced for the suspension of ornaments 
and foreign bodies, or plugs of hardened 
ear-wax must not be allowed to remain 
in the meatus, but should be removed by 
the physician. Perhaps most important 
of all is the prompt and thorough treat- 


ment of the nose and throat disorders, 
which are responsible for a very large 
proportion of diseases of the middle ear, 
especially in childhood. 

By such efforts as those mentioned, 
the prevalence of fully developed otitis 
media can be much lessened and the 
number of cases attended by persistent 
suppuration reduced to a minimum; but 
there will remain a residuum in which, 
either by neglect of preventive measures 
or by their failure, the disease has gained 
a firm hold and has brought about mor- 
bid changes of an extended and serious 
character. 

A clinical picture of inflammation of 
the middle ear at this advanced stage 
shows congestion and thickening of the 
walls of the tympanum, impaired mo- 
tility of the three ossicles, partial obstruc- 
tion of the Eustachian tube, and more or 
less engorgement of the blood-vessels 
throughout the aural region. These an- 
atomical changes are accompanied by im- 
pairment of hearing variable in degree 
and experienced as a muffling of sound 
caused by inability of the conducting 
mechanism to efficiently transmit vibra- 
tions. In unilateral cases the surdity is, 
of course, much less noticeable because 
the normal ear maintains functional ac- 
tivity. Severe pain is not common; but 
there is a continuous sense of discom- 
fort, with the addition of tinnitus in some 
one of its numerous forms. It has been 
remarked that in the otitis of childhood 
tinnitus is less troublesome than we 
would expect from the extent of the mor- 
bid changes. This mitigation is rather 
apparent than real and is due to a curious 
peculiarity of children. Although they 


are specially sensitive to acute pain, yet 


diseases and disabilities which have be- 
come chronic are endured by them more 
uncomplainingly than by their elders, and 
often judicious questioning is necessary 


to elicit experiences which are related in . 


detail by older persons whenever they 
can find a listener. 

It remains to consider one more symp- 
tom which is very prominent and charac- 
teristic—the suppuration. This feature 
is incorporated in both the medical and 
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the popular name of the affection; for 
we designate the disease as suppurative 
otitis media and the people describe it as 
running at the ears. As in other locali- 
ties, so here, the discharge of pus signi- 
fies an advanced stage of the inflamma- 
tory process, and the anatomical pecu- 
liarities of the ear give rise to many ag- 
gravations. The pus (barring complica- 
tions) emanates from the membranes 
lining the inside of the tympanum and 
escapes through one or more perfora- 
tions of the drum-head into the external 
meatus. Its quantity is subject to wide 
variations, ranging from a drop or two 
hourly to an amount so large as to excite 
astonishment that the limited intratym- 
panic surface can secrete such a quantity. 
In exceptional cases the outflow is so 
profuse that, after all accumulations have 
been washed away and the ear rendered 
clean, there is only a brief interval until 
the meatus has been refilled and the 
liquid overflowing the concha runs over 
the lobe and drops upon the child’s neck 
and shoulder. 

The situation described is bad enough 
in the case of children who have nurses 
or attendants who do all that is possible 
to mitigate it, but unspeakably worse for 
those who are ill-used and neglected. 
The pus fills up the furrows within and 
behind the auricle and spreads over the 
cheek and neck; some of it dries into 
crusts, beneath which there is a semi- 
fluid mass; in this the hairs become en- 
tangled, forming a putrefying pad which 
may cover much of that side of the head. 
Upon this insects deposit their eggs, soon 
developing into maggots, which scatter 
in all directions, and the child’s condition 
becomes indescribable. One does not 
wish to dwell upon this repulsive sub- 
ject; but we should all recognize the 
truth as an incentive to do our best to 
check otitis before it reaches the stage of 
suppuration, and, when cases come under 
our care which have already passed this 
point, to employ those vigorous measures 
of treatment which the distressing situa- 
tion demands. 

It has been said above that both hear- 
ing and life are frequently imperiled by 
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otitis. With respect to the first, the dan- 
ger arises from the disorganization of 
the aural-conducting mechanism conse- 
quent upon prolonged inflammation, lead- 
ing to degeneration and necrosis. This 
same cause sometimes proves fatal, the 
persistency of the morbid action under- 
mining the child’s vitality and terminat- 
ing in sepsis or marasmus. Death is, 
however, much more frequently the re- 
sult of some secondary disease, and this 
circumstance misled professional opin- 
ion as to the part played by disorders of 
the middle ear prior to the statistical in- 
quiry made by Dr. Korner. The onset 
of the secondary disease is often post- 
poned for a long time after the start of 
the affection of the ear, but the causal 
connection is undoubted. 

A common extension of middle-ear 
disease is to the cells of the temporal 
bone, producing mastoiditis and kindred 
disorders, all of which are of serious 
character. Even more dangerous is the 
penetration of the internal ear and in- 
volvement of the intracranial structures. 
The prognosis of the diseases thus en- 
gendered is very grave, and not many 
years ago they were regarded as neces- 
sarily fatal. Aseptic surgery has suc- 
ceeded in saving a number of lives, but 
the mortality remains extremely high. 
The intracranial lesions traceable to 
previous disease of the middle ear in- 
clude thrombus of the sigmoid sinus, ex- 
tradural abscess, meningitis, and abscess _ 
of the brain, either cerebral or cerebellar. 

Children with pus escaping from the 
meatus may endanger their schoolmates 
and playfellows, not because pus cor- 
puscles coming in contact with healthy 
tissues will cause disease, for of this 
there is no proof, but because the dis- 
charge often carries pathogenic germs of 
various kinds which are capable of in- 
fecting normal membranes of the ear, 
nose, or throat. As a_ precautionary 
measure, pupils with suppurative otitis 
should not attend school unless the puru- 
lent secretion is so slight that it can be 
fully controlled by plugs of absorbent 
cotton worn in the meatus during school 
hours and renewed each morning. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN THE SCANDINAVIAN 
COUNTRIES IN 1916 


1. Denmark. 2. Norway. 


3. Sweden. 4. Iceland. 


BY ANDERS HANSEN 


I. DENMARK 


ROYAL decree issued in April, 
1807, authorized the establishment 
in Copenhagen of a State institution for 
educating deaf children. A prominent 
scientist, Dr. Castberg, was placed in 
charge. He became interested in the 
education of the deaf several years prior 
to his appointment and had received in- 
structions at the National institution in 
Paris. Thus he was led to adopt the 
manual method. In 1817 Denmark made 
the education of all deaf children com- 
pulsory, being the first country in the 
world to take this advanced action. In 
1848 strong efforts were made to intro- 
duce the oral method in the Copenhagen 
institution. When its merits were re- 
fused acknowledgment by the directors, 
the teacher, Dahlerup, resigned and 
opened a private oral school in 1849. 

At present all children too deaf to 
profit by the instruction given in ordinary 
elementary schools for the hearing may 
enter the preparatory classes at the school 
in Fredericia. There they remain at least 
one year to learn the elements of articu- 
lation and to be classified into grades for 
the semi-deaf, the semi-mute, and the 
congenitally deaf. The last group is 
then subdivided into A, B, and C grades. 
After a year’s instruction, the semi-deaf 
and the semi-mute pupils are transferred 
to the schools at Nyborg. Of the con- 
genitally deaf pupils, those in the C 
grade are sent to the iistitution at Co- 
penhagen to be taught by the manual 
method, mostly by the use of the finger- 
alphabet and writing, but with occasional 
uses of the sign-language. The A pupils 
are sent to an independent school in 
Fredericia to be orally taught, while the 
B children remain under oral instruction 
at the institution. 

The preparatory section of the institu- 


tion at Fredericia is maintained on the 
residential plan. But as soon as the 
pupils are graded, the A and B children 
are billeted in pairs to private families, 
where they have good practise in speech. 
The annual allowance for each pupil 
boarding with a private family is 300 kr. 
($81), this amount paying for room, 
meals, laundry, and footgear. The State 
shares all expenses with the respective 
communities. Thus poverty forms no 
excuse for a deaf child not receiving in- 
struction. 

The age of entrance is 8 years, and in- 
struction continues during a period of 8 
years. It is now proposed to make the 
compulsory course cover 9 years. Tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, and joinery are taught 
in the institution at Copenhagen. In the 
other schools the boys receive instruction 
in sloyd and gardening, the girls in nee- 
dlework and housekeeping. 

All teachers must be certificated ; some 
hold a university degree. The head- 
masters receive salaries of from 4,200 to 
5,000 kr. ($1,134 to $1,350), with house 
and fuel free. The minimum salary of a 
male teacher is.1,800 kr. ($486); the 
maximum, 3,300 kr. ($891) after a serv- 
ice of 20 years. The salaries for the fe- 
male teacher begin with 1,600 kr. ($432), 
with an increase of 200 kr. ($54) every 
four years until the maximum salary of 
2,600 kr. ($702) is received. In each 
school there is a teacher who serves as 
an assistant principal, has the title of in- 
spector, and receives an additional com- 
pensation of 1,000 kr. ($270). All teach- 
ers are eligible to the pension list. Full 
pension is available after 29 years of 
service, if ill-health prevents further 
teaching. 

The headmaster must keep all the rec- 
ords and accounts of the school and give 
from 6 to 10 lessons each week. Teach- 
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ers must give 30 lessons each week. In 
some schools the instruction in sloyd, 
gymnastics, and in needlework and 
housekeeping is given by the ordinary 
staff. At other schools special teachers 
are employed to come and give instruc- 
tion in these subjects only. 

Every Sunday morning religious serv- 
ices are held in every public Scandina- 
vian school for the deaf. Nearly all the 
pupils have been brought up in the Lu- 
theran Church, and thus are taught its 
doctrines. During the last year at school 
they are prepared for confirmation serv- 
ice, and are confirmed just before the 
closing of school in the summer. Three 
clergymen are commissioned by the State 
to care for the spiritual needs of the 
adult deaf. In Denmark, as in Norway 
and Sweden, these appointed clergy hold 
services on stated dates in various places. 
In Copenhagen the deaf own their church 
building. 

There are three periodicals for the deaf 
in Denmark. Effata has been published 
at Fredericia, under the auspices of an 
auxiliary union of the same name, dur- 
ing 23 years. It is edited by Miss Dodt 
and is distributed to all members, many 
of whom are hearing persons interested 
in promoting the welfare of the deaf. 
The association has a good income and 
helps the deserving deaf. Smaablade 
for Dovstumme is edited by the Rev. J. 
Jorgensen at Copenhagen, and was es- 
tablished 25 years ago. Its contributions 
are written principally by deaf individ- 
uals, as are also those of the Dovstum- 
men - Revuen, which was started two 
years ago. 

The periodical published in the inter- 
ests of the teachers of the deaf is the 
Nordisk Tidsskrift for Dovstumskolan. 
The editor-in-chief is Frederick Nordin, 
principal of the school in Vanersborg, 
Sweden; the assistant editor for Norway 
is Hans Bjorset, o. Holmestrand; and 
for Denmark, Fritz Bech, of Fredericia. 

Copenhagen has an efficiently man- 
aged home for deaf giris who desire to 
earn their own living, and cares for from 
20 to 30. Connected with it is an ex- 
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cellent home for aged or infirm deaf 
women. At Nyborg there is an agricul- 
tural school for deaf young men, having 
continuous courses of a general nature 
during the winter months. A home for 
infirm deaf men is connected with it. 
Long ago the State set its seal of ap- 
proval on the serviceability of lip-reading 
in increasing the economic efficiency of 
the hard of hearing by establishing free 
classes in lip-reading for adults at the 
school in Nyborg. Four daily lessons 
are given during 8 months. The State 
also extends financial aid to an associa- 
tion of the hard of hearing, who are pro- 
moting the study of lip-reading by sup- 
plying instruction at moderate cost. 


2. NORWAY 


From 1807 to 1814, when Norway 
united with Sweden, Norwegian deaf 
children were entitled to instruction in 
the State institution in Copenhagen; but 
owing to the long distances and the in- 
ferior transportation facilities few chil- 
dren were sent there. Among those who 
did go was Andreas Moller, who received 
a good education. Returning home, he 
brought the need of a school for deaf 
children to the attention of his country- 
men. By a royal decree, signed by King 
Karl Johan of Sweden, a school was es- 
tablished at Trondhjem in 1825, and 
Moller was appointed head teacher. The 
oral method of teaching deaf children 
was introduced in Norway in 1848, when 
a young theological student, G. Balchen, 
opened a private school in Christiania. 

In 1881 a law was enacted making the 
education of deaf children compulsory, 
but permitting the child to remain at 
home until seven years of age. The State 
provides the funds for the schools, and 
tuition, meals, care, etc., is free to all 
needy children. The regular course of 
instruction covers eight school years. 

Since 1892 the country has been di- 
vided into two admission districts—the 
north and the south. At the beginning 
of the school year in the north district 
the new pupils are admitted to the school 
founded by Moller in Trondhjem, where 
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they remain for one year, are taught the 
fundamentals in articulation, and are 
graded in A, B, and C classes. The pupils 
in the A grade remain, while the B-grade 
pupils are transferred to the Gloshangen 
school, established in Trondhjem by J. 
Lyng in 1882. Pupils in both grades are 
taught by the oral method. The C-grade 
pupils from both districts are sent to the 
school at Hamar, a town midway between 
Christiania and Trondhjem, where they 
are orally taught, though much stress is 
laid upon the use of the written language. 

In the southern district the entering 
children are taught articulation and are 
graded at the school in Christiania, where 
the A pupils remain during the seven 
succeeding years, while the B pupils, at 
the close of the first vear, are transferred 
to the school at Holmestrand, not far 
from Christiania. The C pupils always 
board at the school at Hamar. but at 
Trondhjem, Holmestrand, and Christi- 
ania the A and B pupils, after a residen- 
tial period of three or four years, are 
placed as boarders in private families in 
the respective towns, as a rule in groups 
of two. This practise is a beneficial one, 
as it places the deaf child among hearing 
children and adults during several years 
prior to leaving school. 

In addition to careful instruction in 
tailoring, shoemaking, and woodwork- 
ing, as generally given in the schools for 
hearing children, a complete course in 
trades teaching has been provided in the 
private school at Fredberg, not far from 
Christiania, where deaf men are taught 
several of the handicrafts. Special op- 
portunities are also offered here to all 
who desire to learn farming and garden- 
ing. The head of this crafts school is a 
former teacher of the deaf, Mr. Boyesen. 

At present there are two deaf-blind 
pupils in the Hamar School. Here it was 
that the deaf-blind girl Ragna Kaata was 
orally taught by the late headmaster, 
Elias Hofgaard, and by Miss Heiberg, 
with such remarkable results that Helen 
Keller, then nearly 10 years of age, in- 
sisted on being taught to speak, and was 
taken by her teacher, Miss Sullivan, to 
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call on Sarah Fuller, who taught her in 
ten lessons to say many words and sen- 
tences. Then she was taught by Miss 
Sullivan and others. 

Though Ragna Kaata was unusually 
clever in language work and in lip-read- 
ing, she is almost forgotten; for she lives 
in a poor home in a far-away mountain 
trail, where few people go and where 
there is little or nothing to stimulate in- 
tellectual expansion and enjoyment. 

A famous pupil of the Balchen School 
at Christiania was Lars A. Havstad, who 
received a degree from the Christiania 
University, visited schools for the deaf 
in America, and delivered an address at 
Gallaudet College on commencement day, 
in 1899. 

The Norwegian State schools for the 
deaf are under the supervision of a chief 
director, who is the supervisor of the 
headmasters. Some of the teachers have 
received a university degree ; but all have 
the teacher certificate issued to compe- 
tent instructors in elementary schools. A 
special normal training course, lasting a 
year, is now provided at the Christiania 
school for ‘prospective teachers of the 
deaf. 

_ Regular teachers are expected to give 
instructions during 30 hours each week. 
No definite number of lessons are as- 
signed to the headmasters, but a part of 
their duty is to take care of the records 
and accounting. Their pay ranges from 
4,200 to 5,200 kr. ($1,134 to $1,404), the 
maximum salary being received after 10 
years’ service. There is also an allow- 
ance of 800 kr. ($216) for house rent 
and fuel. Male teachers receive an an- 
nual salary ranging from a minimum of 
1,700 kr. ($459) to a maximum of 3,300 
kr. ($891) in 18 years. Female teachers 
receive an annual salary ranging from 
1,300 kr. ($351) to a maximum of 2,200 
kr. ($594) in 18 years. There is no pen- 
sion system; but a bill is now under con- 
sideration allowing teachers to retire at 
the expiration of 30 years’ service on a 
pension of two-thirds of their full salary. 

Norway is contemplating a change in 

the present arrangement of her schools ; 
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for the strict enforcement of the provis- 
ions of sanitary, hygienic, and medical 
statutes has resulted in a decrease in the 
number of deaf children in proportion to 
the growth of population. There are no 
schools for deaf infants, either private or 
State schools, in Norway at present; but 
there is a modern kindergarten for deaf 
children at Fredericia, established by Mr. 
Wilhelm Larson, and described and illus- 
trated in THe Review for Sep- 
tember, 1914. Three years is the age of 
admission, and the children remain until 
about 8 years of age, when they enter a 
State school. In Copenhagen Therese 
Madsen has a private oral day school for 
deaf children, with 19 pupils. Both the 
day school and the kindergarten receive 
allowances from the State. 

The State has appointed two special 
clergymen to attend to the spiritual wel- 
fare of the adult deaf. One, the Rev. C. 
Svendsen, edits a monthly paper for the 
deaf—De Doves Blad. He resides at 
Nordstrand, outside Christiania, where a 
home for aged and infirm deaf has been 
established. 


3. SWEDEN 


Since 1889 the education of the deaf in 
Sweden has been supervised by separate 
educational boards in seven different dis- 
tricts. Each district has its own school 
for deaf children, and the members of 
the board are selected from among the 
higher officials or the more eminent citi- 
zens of the respective districts. The 
State appropriates an annual allowance 
of 250 kr. ($67.50) for each pupil, and 
the respective district authorities appro- 
priate whatever additional funds are re- 
quired to cover cost of maintenance and 
operation of the schools. Education is 
compulsory, and tuition, board, and cloth- 
ing are free to all deaf pupils. The 
seven schols are under the general super- 
vision of a State inspector. Mr. Frederick 
Nordin, headmaster of the Venersborg 
school, is the present State inspector. 

In 1 Per Aron Borg opened the 
school at Stockholm with six deaf and 
two blind children. The children were 
manually taught, because he received his 
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training at the school founded by de 
l'Epeé in Paris. Borg was a distin- 
guished educator. He founded the first 
school for the deaf in Finland and the 
first school for the deaf in Portugal, 
where he resided during a number of 
years. 

The seven district schools in Sweden 
are comparatively modern buildings, but 
now much too large for the present at- 
tendance of deaf children, as the enrol- 
ment of new pupils has slightly but 
steadily decreased. Preventive hygienic 
and medical measures appear to have 
wrought changes in social and com- 
mercial life during the past decade that 
have lessened the percentage of new 
cases of deaf children in Scandinavian 
countries. It is now proposed to con- 
solidate the pupils in a smaller number 
of schocls and to extend the course from 
eight to nine years. To insure having 
enough pupils to maintain the A, B, and 
C grade classes, pupils are now admitted 
every other year. 

All the seven schools are boarding 
schools except the school at Orebro. 
Until recently many of the older pupils 
in the schools at Venersborg and Lund 
were boarded with private families in the 
towns. Elementary instruction is pro- 
vided in all schools and nearly all provide 
courses in trade instruction. Each dis- 
trict school has a preparatory class where 
the pupils spend the first year. At its 
close all pupils who are considered ca- 
pable of being orally taught are placed 
in oral classes and graded according to 
their intellectual growth, as A, B, and C 
classes. Sometimes the C-class pupils 
are also manually instructed. This grad- 
ing of the pupils is done regardless of 
any remnant of hearing a pupil may pos- 
sess or of the vocabulary possessed on 
entering the school. 

Candidates for positions as teachers of 
the deaf must be regularly certificated 
teachers of hearing children, and then 
must take at least one year’s instruction 
at the Manilla special-training seminary 
attached to the school for the deaf at 
Stockholm. On graduating, these new 
teachers receive probationary appoint- 
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ments in schools needing teachers, and if 
their work is acceptable, they may then 
apply for transfer as a regular teacher in 
some other school. The regular teachers 
are expected to give each week 30 lessons 
of an hour’s duration. Teachers of dress- 
making, of sloyd, or of gymnastics may 
be members of the teaching staff, or may 
be specialists employed to give a stated 
number of lessons. The headmasters 
read from 6 to 12 hours weekly. If they 
take care of the accounting they are paid 
extra for it, but doing the work is op- 
tional. 

The headmasters are provided with 
house, light, and fuel free. Their sala- 
ries vary slightly in the different districts. 
In the first, it begins with 4,500 kr. 
($1,215) and reaches 5,500 kr. ($1,485) 
in 10 years. In the second, sixth, and 
seventh districts, 3,500 kr. ($945) to 
4,500 kr. ($1,215). In the third and 
fifth, 4,000 kr. ($1,080) to 5,000 kr. 
($1,350). Inthe fourth, 3,000 kr. ($810) 
to 4,500 kr. ($1,215) in 10 years. 

Male teachers receive a salary of 2,600 
kr. ($702) the first year, and this in- 
creases to a maximum of 3,800 kr. 
($1,026) after 15 years. Female teach- 
ers receive salaries ranging from 1,700 
kr. ($459) to 2,450 kr. ($661) after 15 
years’ service, except at the Manilla 
school, where 100 kr. ($27) more is an- 
nually paid. Pensions are allowed to 
male and female teachers and to head- 
masters after 30 years’ service, as fol- 
lows: In the first district, about 60 per 
cent of current salary; second, 75 per 
cent ; third, 66.6 per cent. In the fourth, 
75 per cent of the following amounts: 
Headmasters, 4,500 kr. ($1,215); male 
teachers, 3,000 kr. ($810) ; female teach- 
ers, 2,000 kr. ($540). In the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh districts the pension allow- 
ance is as follows: Headmasters, 3,375 


kr. ($911); male teachers, 2,250 kr. 
($607); female teachers, 1,500 kr. 
($405). 


In six of the seven districts the relig- 
ious needs of the adult deaf who were 
brought up in the Lutheran faith are 
looked after by regularly appointed 
clergymen of the Swedish National Lu- 
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theran Church. These clergymen’ were 
educated at the Universities of Upsala or 
Lund, and have no other duties than the 
care of their deaf adult charges. 

Connected with the school in southern 
Sweden is a trade school for the gradu- 
ates of that district, situated at Raaby- 
land, near Lund. Shoemaking, tailoring, 
and joinery are taught. Some of the 
pupils are taught farming, as there is 
quite an acreage of well-tilled land be- 
longing to the school. At present there 
are 18 young men under training. They 
are also taught arithmetic and given some 
lessons in language, and the entire course 
extends from two to four years. Ad- 
joining is a home for the aged and infirm 
deaf. 

Tysta Skolan is a private institution 
for adult deaf girls, an oral continuation 
school. It is so well endowed that it re- 
ceives girls from every district, and now 
has 33. The training course lasts two 
years, and the girls are taught housekeep- 
ing, weaving, washing, ironing, and dress- 
making, in addition to language, history, 
arithmetic, religion, etc. Miss Annie 
Ahlberg is the headmistress, and is as- 
sisted by eight female teachers. 

At Goteberg, in the third district, there 
is a preparatory day school for deaf in- 
fants, founded and endowed through the 
bequest of a wealthy merchant of Gote- 
berg (Gothenburg). Three years is the 
admittance age. There are seven boys 
and seven girls now there, and the oldest 
are taught articulation. Miss Annie Koch 
is the headmistress. 

There are three periodicals for the deaf 
in Sweden—Tidning for Dofstumma, es- 
tablished in 1901 and published at Stock- 
holm ; the new periodical, edited at Lund, 
Ny Tidning for Sveriges Dofstumma, 
and Effata, edited at Stockholm. 

A few blind-deaf children are educated 
in the private home school for blind-deaf 
and feeble-minded children at Veners- 
burg, Drottning Sophias Stiflelse, under 
the direction of Mrs. Anrep Nordin. 
Some of the deaf-blind pupils have been 
orally taught and with remarkable suc- 
cess. The State has arranged to take 
over this private institution as soon as 
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the new buildings now in the course of 
construction at Lund are completed, 
when it will be transferred. 


4. ICELAND 


This island in the Atlantic Ocean be- 
longs to the Danish Crown. The deaf 
from Iceland had the right to be edu- 
cated in Denmark ; but, owing to the dif- 
ference in language and to the long dis- 
tances necessary for children to travel, 
only a few went to Denmark, and these 
were assigned to the institution at Co- 


penhagen, where they were manually 
taught. 

Some 15 years ago the Iceland Gov- 
ernment opened a school for the deaf in 
southern Iceland, and appointed a young 
clergyman, Helgason, headmaster. This 
school was later removed to the capital 
of Iceland, Reykjavik. Mrs. Rasmus is 
headmistress and has two assistants. 
There are 16 pupils. They are taught by 
means of writing and the manual alpha- 
bet. The government pays the cost of 
board and tuition. 


THE AURAL SCHOOL- CLINIQUE* 
BY JAMES KERR LOVE, M.D. 


HE advent of the aural school- 

clinique is perhaps the most impor- 
tant development which has taken place 
in the treatment of ear disease for the 
last quarter of a century. Apart from 
deaf-mutism and tuberculous disease, 
there is little ear disease among children 
till the beginning of the school period. It 
is when the child enters school that ear 
disease appears, for not only does he 
meet the infectious diseases—scarlet fe- 
ver and measles—but his naso-pharynx, 
often choked by adenoid growths and a 
good soil for the germs of disease, in- 
fects his middle ear, and suppuration be- 
gins there. Nearly all the middle-ear 
disease of later life, both suppurative and 
non-suppurative, commences during the 
earlier years of the school period. 
_ Before the advent of the school-clin- 
ique the ears of school children were for 
the most part treated at the public dis- 
pensaries—that is, the outdoor depart- 
ments of special and general hospitals. 
The medical officers, the nurses, and the 
equipment of these institutions were 
good, as good as the school-cliniques now 
are; and yet these institutions, with re- 
gard to the treatment of middle-ear sup- 
puration, were partial failures. The 
school child could not attend these insti- 


*From the Glasgow Medical Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1916. 


tutions without the loss of at least half a 
day of his work at school. He could not 
attend often enough without ruining his 
school work altogether. And, lastly, he 
could not attend alone. His mother or 
her substitute had to come with him, and 
so the loss did not stop at the school—it 
spread to the home. As a rule, the treat- 
ment had to be given up or carried out 
by the mother, and as the manipulations 
in the treatment are difficult, or at least 
require some knowledge and skill, the 
treatment failed. I am speaking from an 
experience of nearly twenty years at the 
outdoor department of a large hospital. 

Such disease starting in school life 
tends, if not properly treated, to become 
chronic, and accounts for most of the 
deafness and most of the conditions re- 
quiring operation in later life. These 
contentions will hardly be seriously con- 
tested, and if they be true, then treatment 
of ear disease during the school period is 
more important than its treatment at any 
subsequent period. If it be further 
granted—and this paper will fully estab- 
lish the argument—that the treatment of 
ear disease during the school period is 
very successful, the contention that treat- 
ment of ear disease during the school pe- 
riod in the school-clinique is the most im- 
portant development of the last quarter 
of a century will have been established. 
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In Scotland the school ear treatment 
clinique is only four years old. It is true 
that under the heading of “inspection” 
treatment had been carried out by the 
writer at the School for the Semi-Deaf 
and Semi-Mute, under the Glasgow 
School Board, for two years previous to 
that. And it is also true that for over 
twenty years the writer has carried on a 
weekly clinique at the Glasgow Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. This is 
probably the oldest aural school-clinique 
in this country. But the ears of the 
school children of the elementary schools 
were not treated in school till four years 
ago. 

My experience at the Glasgow institu- 
tion and at the School for the Semi-Deaf 
and Semi-Mute led me to expect good re- 
sults from the treatment of school chil- 
dren by nurses in the elementary schools. 
At the institution, to begin with, the 
number of cases of middle-ear suppura- 
tion was at first 6 or 7 per cent; now 
there are sometimes not more than 2 per 
cent. The children at the institution are 
about half congenitally deaf and_ half 
cases of acquired deafness. At the Semi- 
Deaf School, where the children are 
nearly all cases of acquired deafness, the 
proportion of middle-ear suppuration is 
at least 10 per cent, and some of them 
are post-mastoid operation suppurations. 
The effect of treatment by nurses is 
therefore more difficult to estimate, but 
among fifty children at present only six 
or eight are actively discharging. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS IN GLASGOW 


The following is an outline of the ar- 
rangements for treatment. under the 
School Board: Seven nurses give their 
whole time to the ear work. They visit 
about 27 schools, or about one in three 
of the schools under the board.  Chil- 
dren from the other schools come to these 
27 centers by arrangement. There are 
about 100,000 children in the schools of 
the board. Four cliniques have been 
equipped by the board, and the aurist 
visits all of these. Really, however, al- 
most all the work is done at two of these 
cliniques—EImbank Crescent, near Char- 
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ing Cross, and the annex to the Calton 
School. All of these cliniques are fully 
equipped. There is an aural chair for 
the child. A sterilizer is kept continually 
boiling for the cleansing of instruments. 
Specula, cotton holders, syringes, for- 
ceps, ete., are provided in abundance. 
Electric light is the illuminant for the 
forehead mirrors. No operative work is 
done at the cliniques, except the occa- 
sional removal of granulation masses 
under a local anesthetic by means of 
Hartmann’s forceps, the opening of 
boils, etc. Mastoid cases are sent to the 
nearest general or special hospital. Ton- 
sils and adenoid cases are also referred 
to the hospital serving the district in 
which the child resides. The work done 
in the cliniques is on the same lines as 
that done at the outdoor department of 
the hospital. 

The aurist’s visit extends over two 
hours, and he has the assistance of four 
nurses during this visit. About 10 cases 
per hour are dealt with, and the visit 
takes place twice a week. Cases are 
dressed by the nurses twice a week, as a 
rule; but cases requiring daily attention 
get this, and in many cases the dressing 
need be done only once a week or even 
less often. After two or three months 
batches of cases are brought before the 
aurist to be “passed off’ as cured or to 
have treatment altered. The parents are 
present during the first examination by 
the aurist and, as a rule, at any subse- 
quent examination by him, but not when 
the nurses carry out the routine treat- 
ment. When a case is passed off as 
cured, the parent is instructed to inform 
the headmaster should pain, deafness, or 
discharge recur. The cases reach the 
aurist by being sent by the chief medical 
officer, by the school doctors, or by rec- 
ommendation of the headmaster or class 
teacher. The work has been going on 
for four years; about 3,250 cases, or 
about 3 per cent of the children attending 
school, have been sent up, and although 
new cases are constantly coming up the 
arrears of work have been overtaken, so 
that these 3,250 children represent, 
roughly, the aural cases in an educational 
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generation—a school attendance of eight 
years. 

Of the 3,250 cases sent up, over 750 
had masses of cerumen in their ears; 
over 1,400 had active suppuration of one 
or both middle ears; 750 showed evi- 
dence of past suppuration of the middle 
ear, although no discharge was present 
at the time of the examination; 774 had 
mouth-breathing, or evidence of blocking 
of the naso-pharynx, associated with 
deafness, while 128 suffered from dis- 
ease, mostly suppuration, which was 
judged incurable, and in practice was 
found to be incurable without some 
major operation on the middle ear ; 30 or 
40 cases of deafness due to congenital 
syphilis were discovered. About 100 
cases of deaf-mutism, congenital or ac- 
quired, had to be sent to special schools 
for the application of special educational 
methods. 

The following conclusions may be ad- 
vanced as the result of four years’ ex- 
perience in the treatment of the ear dis- 
eases present in the children of the Glas- 
gow School Board (the figures used are 
taken from the first three years only) : 

1. The treatment of middle-ear suppu- 
ration in school children at aural school- 
cliniques is very satisfactory. In most 
cases permanent arrest of the discharge 
can be effected without operative treat- 
ment of any kind. In many more cases 
operative treatment of the naso-pharynx, 
along with careful dressing of the dis- 
charging éars, resulted in cure. In some 
cases the dressing of the ears has to be 
continued for two, or even three, years 
before discharge ceases. The most ob- 
stinate cases result from measles and 
scarlet fever, which account for about 
an equal number of cases, and which to- 
gether account for 20 per cent of the 
suppurating ears of school children. At 
present measles is considered by the pub- 
lic as a trifling disease. It is really very 
destructive of life and very productive 
of middle-ear disease and of deafness. 
It should be notified like scarlet fever 
and, like the latter, be treated in an isola- 
tion hospital, especially when it occurs in 
the overcrowded dwellings of the poor. 


The suppurating middle ears of children 
who have scarlet fever and measles 
should be treated to a finish in the fever 
hospital by an otologist, even if opera- 
tion be necessary for cure. After the 
middle-ear suppuration of the school 
child has been arrested and during the 
progress of treatment, water should be 
carefully excluded from the ear, and the 
use of the school bath, unless the ears be 
carefully protected, should be prohibited. 

Great patience should be exercised in 
the treatment of the middle-ear suppura- 
tion of school children. Where one ear 
only is affected, one has surgically a free 
hand, and the principles guiding the sur- 
geon are the same as in suppurative dis- 
ease occurring in the adult. Where both 
ears are affected, the principles are modi- 
fied by the special conditions belonging 
to the school child who has not yet at- 
tained a full vocabulary, who is not vet 
equipped mentally for the work of life, 
and whose chief asset for that attain- 
ment and that equipment is his sense of 
hearing, which in the school-room is by 
far the most important gateway of 
knowledge. The probable effect of any 
operation on acuity of hearing has to be 
taken into account more carefully in the 
school child than in the adult. 

2. Although the present results of the 
treatment of middle-ear disease and deaf- 
ness are good at the aural school-clin- 
iques, they will be better when the post- 
nasal space can be attended to in all cases 
of middle-ear suppuration. At present 
this is not possible at the aural school- 
clinique, for operative treatment is not 
provided by the School Board. There is 
lack of codperation, and often open an- 
tagonism, between the hospital and the 
school-clinique. Logically, no doubt, the 
authority which cleans out a_ school 
child’s ear may also operate on his naso- 
pharynx. Logically, also, the School 
Board may also perform the mastoid op- 
eration and open the school child's intra- 
cranial abscess. In practice the School 
Board stops at cleansing, and by this 
means tries to arrest the progress of sup- 
purative disease of the ear. The best re- 
sults cannot be got until either (1) the 
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School Board assumes the whole respon- 
sibility for the treatment of children’s 
ears, including all the operations prac- 
ticed in fully equipped hospitals, or (2) 
comes to some arrangement with exist- 
ing hospitals for the operative treatment 
of ear disease. 

3. Syphilitic deafness is not common 
in school children; about 1 per cent of 
those sent up have this type of deafness. 
But every syphilitic deaf child will lead 
the clinical observer to a family which 
has been or is being ruined by a consti- 
tutional disease. The family picture thus 
got is a large number of conceptions, a 
large proportion of still-births, a large 
percentage of deaths during the first two 
years of life, chiefly from syphilitic 
meningitis, and the association with the 
deafness of blindness due to syphilitic 
disease of the eye. Syphilis is thus the 
most disastrous disease among us, from 
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the point of view of the individual child, 
the family, and, as a consequence, of the 
nation. When it occurs in the child, 
syphilis should be notifiable like any 
other infectious disease and the whole 
family put under treatment. There is no 
known treatment of the deafness of 
syphilis which is in any sense of the 
word successful. 

4. As a minor but still important re- 
sult of treatment, it should be noted that 
the teachers of the schools have offered 
spontaneous testimony to the improve- 
ment in educational progress which has 
occurred. Not only has the arrest of 
suppuration and the removal of post- 
nasal adenoids been followed by im- 
proved hearing, but the removal of ceru- 
minous masses and of foreign bodies has 
given a similar result, and greater educa- 
tional progress has taken place. 


MENTAL PREPAREDNESS* 
BY JAMES J. PUTNAM, M.D. 


HE principles that seem to me 

chiefly significant are the following: 
In the first place, the human race, as a 
whole, undoubtedly does move toward a 
type which we can represent to ourselves 
ideally, though only ideally. This is the 
goal of ideal perfection, as above alluded 
to. The evidence is too strong to be 
called in question that an influence is 
actually at work in the world that indi- 
cates the existence of such a goal and 
points the way toward it. 

But this influence, although unconquer- 
able and indestructible, exerts but a slight 
amount of force from moment to mo- 
ment, and may readily be pushed aside. 
Every man and, still more, every child 
is under a constant temptation to take, 


*From a paper read before the Conference 
of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, Ford Hall, Boston, November 19, 1915, 
and published in full in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, August 24, 1916, which 
contains a number of other important papers 
presented at that meeting. 


instinctively, the course that is easiest and 
most natural, and then to seek to justify 
himself for doing so. He may indeed do 
this consciously within certain limits ; but 
the unconscious yielding is the more sig- 
nificant than the conscious. Thus we are 
led to revert to simpler states, in which 
less is demanded in the way of self-sacri- 
fice and more is granted in the way of 
self-indulgence. In short, men tend to 
maintain within themselves, as affording 
opportunities for relief from toil and for 
actual self-indulgence, habits of thought 
and feeling of objectionable sorts. The 
child in us lives forever, intermingled 
with our adult tendencies, and while this 
is in some respects fortunate (since child- 
hood is in some degree the golden time 
of life), yet it is also unfortunate; for 
childhood contains elements such as the 
self-respecting and self-knowing adult 
cannot tolerate, unless, indeed, after they 
have been transmuted and assimilated, so 
as to form suitable ingredients of a 
broader and a better life. 
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How shall men learn to deal to the 
best advantage with this tendency to re- 
version, and how shall they best help 
their children to neutralize the temptation 
to indulge in it? 

It is often felt, and has often been said, 
that the growing child, the adolescent, 
and eventually the adult, must learn to 
“repress” what are denominated as his 
“evil passions.” To say this is to state 
what is but a half truth; and, further- 
more, it is to indicate an educational ef- 
fort which is in many ways pernicious. 
Some primitive, elemental tendencies 
must, it is true, be put down with a strong 
hand, in so far as there is no better way ; 
but it should never be forgotten that the 
forces represented in these elemental 
tendencies—the source of so much over- 
intense and even fierce craving—cannot 
be suppressed to the extent of annihila- 
tion and should be made use of, so far as 
practicable, as stepping-stones toward a 
richer and more spiritual life. Any one 
who strives to repress these tendencies, 
without giving them the chance to con- 
vert themselves into something better, 
may merely be shutting up, as if in the 
box of Pandora, the germs of future 
mischief. 

To some extent, indeed, a relative re- 
pression may and must go on, and men’s 
esthetic future, their poetry and art, will 
be the richer for it and serve as an outlet 
which is often entirely legitimate ; for we 
cannot turn all our feelings into knowl- 
edge and wisdom of such a sort that they 
can be expressed in words. But if the 
elemental passions are too insistent, or if 
the repression of them is overdone or too 
high-handed, then these stifled tendencies 
will seek redress, and may obtain it, 
through inducing what may be called 
“symptoms,” or, again, through setting 
up unfortunate traits of character (more 
unfortunate, perhaps, in reality than in 
outward show) which form a sort of 
compromise between the elemental ten- 
dencies of immature type and the striv- 
ings inspired by conscience and the pres- 
sure of society. Persons so afflicted— 
and the statement applies in some degree 
to all men—cannot feel themselves either 


wholly free, wholly at home with others 
or themselves, or as if living in a wholly 
real world. 

How shall the education of the child 
be arranged so that he may avoid, at 
least, the worst sorts of these mischances ? 
I can indicate only in barest outline a few 
of the principles at stake. 

In the first place, it should be realized 
that the same forces are immanent and 
vital in the child that have brought man- 
kind to where it is, and that will carry it 
still farther. Theoretically —if every- 
thing could be arranged as in practise it 
can never be—a real opportunity of use- 
fulness and happiness, a real function as 


member and representative of the com- _ 


munity, is conceivably before every child. 
This principle the parent and the educator 
should always bear in mind, striving to 
see, for the still ignorant and mystified 
child, what the future might have in store 
for him provided he should show his best 
power. 

Next, the parent and educator should 
have in mind, when dealing with the 
child, the long-forgotten history of their 
own early and earliest childhood—partly 
wayward, as it doubtless was, and at all 
events widely different from what their 
present outward thoughts, acts, and feel- 
ings would suggest. The material for 
this degree of self-knowledge is, thus far, 
in the hands of a relatively small number 
of persons; but it is available to every 
one who will give sufficient time and 
labor to the task of seeking it. In the 
absence of the requisite self-knowledge 
on the parent’s part, the next best course 
is to abstain, so far as possible, from in- 
terfering with nature’s processes, avoid- 
ing the attempt to force the child too 
hastily into the mold of adult customs, 
but studying, meantime, his meaning, and 
giving him a truly humble sympathy. 

If, in pursuance of his best destiny, the 
child could move steadily toward some 
even fairly adequate goal of social com- 
panionship and usefulness, all would go 
well enough with him; but at each mo- 
ment, and especially at the various critical 
moments of his history, he must meet ob- 
stacles, to be surmounted perhaps only 
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with effort and assistance. If the ob- 
stacle is too great, the tendency will be 
strong to shirk it; and this tendency, at 
first negative in appearance, becomes at 
once more and more strongly positive in 
proportion as the temptation to follow 
the broader path of pleasure or indul- 
gence develops its powers of attraction. 

Every child is permitted to be an ego- 
ist — partly, perhaps, because it is in- 
stinctively felt that in this world of strife 
a considerable amount of self-assertive 
tendency counts as an asset of value. 
But, unfortunately, with many persons, 
to be once an egoist is to be always an 
egoist ; and from childhood on the game 
may be played —not, indeed, with the 
whole of one’s complex personality, but 
with a part of it—of finding ways to be 
egoistic and self-centered without seem- 
ing to be so.* Vanity and egoistic self- 
indulgence may cloak themselves under 
the disguises of overdone humility, sor- 
row, depression, pride, world weariness, 
and endless other forms—even that of 
self-destruction, which usually means 
withdrawal from the world of effort, car- 
ried to its final term. 

The point of next importance in the 
child’s development is that at which he 
begins to seek an outlet for his—alto- 
gether natural—passion of love, in the 
form of love for some other person to 
whom he may attach himself. The dan- 
gers here are manifold, and are rendered 
doubly subtle through the fact that an- 
other person’s personality is involved. 
The attitude of the child, under these 
conditions, is best guessed at by reflection 
as to the attitude of the parent. Is this 
always—in the case of the mother, for 
example—one of disinterestedness alone ? 
Or is it in part her own feelings of self- 
indulgence that the mother loves to foster 
in her dealings with the child? How is 
it about the only or the preferred child? 
Truly, the lot of such a child is liable to 
be a hard one. 

Finally, and to conclude, I wish to sav 
a word about the imagination of the child, 
its legitimate uses and the dangers of its 
abuse. 


*Cf. Meredith’s novel, “The Egoist.” 
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His glorious power of imagination is 
one of the child’s best attributes. ‘Through 
it he can learn to see a world that seems 
more real than the world of things 
around him, to live in which seems to live 
in possession of all that one desires. But 
those who have seen at close range the 
results, in later years of the indulgence, 
on the child’s part, in an unbridled sub- 
stitution of this imaginative riot for the 
toilsome world of real life (which greatly 
needs to be illuminated by imagination of 
a better sort) will have learned that this 
tendency has another side. Everything 
that happens to the child should be a 
bridge leading to a broader life. If his 
experiences do not have this end; if his 
pleasures are taken too much in and for 
themselves and become sources of self- 
indulgence ; if the child, fascinated by the 
creations of his fancy, forgets that he 
must keep himself their master, his pleas- 
ures and his fancies are liable to turn 
upon him to his harm. 

Both the prevention and the cure of 
these evils are best brought about through 
a thorough-going attempt to find the 
truth. 


GUIDING THE ACTIVITIES 


The school constantly encroaches on the 
home. It provides play and work opportunities 
that even well-to-do homes cannot provide. It 
must take over, too, the free and comradely 
atmosphere of the homes and the streets where 
children play. Let teachers face the fact that 
they cannot teach masses of children anything. 
with the assurance that they will really assimi- 
late it. What they can do is to fill the school 
with all kinds of typical experiences, and see 
that children are exposed to them. They can 
see that children have a chance to dabble in 
them, touch tools and growing things, read 
books, draw, swim, play and sing. Let the 
teacher cleverly supervise and coordinate, see 
that the children’s interests are drawn out, and 
that what they do contributes toward their 
growth. In the last analysis each child will 
have to educate himself up to his capacity. He 


‘can only educate himself by living. The school 


will be the place where he lives most worthily. 
Our best American public schools are already 
in sight of such an ideal. Americans need 
more than anything to learn how to live. This 
is the first business of education —RANDOLPH 
Bourne in The New Republic, August 5. 
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STAMMERING AND STUTTERING 
BY DR. JAMES S. GREENE 


T FIRST, before entering on our 
discussion, it is pertinent to give a 
few existing facts. 

In England and America the word 
“stammering” is generally used for any 
form of speech disorder. The word 
“stuttering” is used as a specific term for 
a certain form of speech disorder. In 
other words, stuttering is a subdivision 
of the general term, stammering. 

In Germany stottern (stuttering) is 
understood as a general term for all 
speech disorders. This is definitely ex- 
emplified by Schulthess and Kussmaul in 
their numerous writings on defective 
speech. The word stammeln (stammer- 
ing) is used as the specific term for cer- 
tain derangements of oral articulation. 

From these facts we at once can trace 
the source of confusion; for what we in 
America and England consider as the 
general term — stammering — for any 
speech disorder, the same word in Ger- 
many, stammeln (stammering), is con- 
sidered a specific form of speech dis- 
order. Again, what we consider as a 
specific term—stuttering—in Germany 
the same word, stottern (stuttering), is 
used as the general term for all speech 
disorders. 

The latest edition of the Century Dic- 
tionary says that “he who stammers has 
great difficulty in uttering anything ;” 
also, that to stutter means “to speak with 
a marked stammer.” Therefore we most 
naturally conclude that he who stammers 
may be either a stutterer or one who is 
troubled with his oral articulation (stam- 
mers), while he who stutters has a spe- 
cific condition known as stuttering. 

As previously stated, in this country 
stammering is equivalent to more than 
one condition of speech defect, while 
stuttering implies but one condition ; and 
in Germany stottern (stuttering) is 
equivalent to more than one condition of 
speech defect, while stammeln (stammer- 
ing) implies but one condition. Conse- 
quently, there is small wonder that so 


much confusion exists; for what is con- 
sidered the plural in one country is the 
singular in the other country, and what 
is considered the singular in that country 
is the plural in this country. Besides 
that, there arises another source of con- 
fusion, namely: In both countries the 
word “stutter” is applied to the same spe- 
cific condition of speech defect; but the 
word “‘stammering”’ is not applied to the 
same condition of speech defect. In this 
country stammering designates any con- 
dition or form of speech disorder, while 
in Germany stammering designates a par- 
ticular defect of the oral mechanism. 

It is at once evident that the confusing 
element in our terminology is the conflic- 
tion of the word stammering. Now, 
since this word stammering has caused 
so much dissension among readers and 
writers of speech literatttre during the 
past fifty years, why should this cause 
for misunderstanding be allowed to con- 
tinue? I hear the echo of tradition in the 
distance ; but there comes a time when it 
is necessary to overstep the bounds of 
tradition and do a little radical surgery 
in order to attain future beneficial re- 
sults. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
My suggestion of making a change in 
terminology by eliminating the word 
“stammering” does not mean that I sug- 
gest any changes at all in the German 
terminology, because their terms being 
definite, there exists no confusion; and 
their literature, which is really recog- 
nized by all as the standard literature on 
the subject, has always been readily un- 
derstood. It is only when we make at- 
tempts to repeat or reproduce the Ger- 
man literature that we become negligent, 
mix our terms, and confusion runs riot. 
So, since the word “stammering” is the 
riot-promoting organism, why not strike 
at the root or cause of the evil and elimi- 
nate this confusing word “stammering.”’ 

The question, then, naturally arises, 
If the word stammering is eliminated, 
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what word logically will replace it? I 
would suggest that since the German 
word “stammeln” (stammering) is used 
to apply to certain different derange- 
ments of oral articulation, we should 
have a similar word which should apply 
to derangements of oral articulation. 

The Century Dictionary defines the 
word “‘lisping” thus: Lisp—to pronounce 
the sibilant letters s and s imperfectly. 
Other authorities use the term lisping to 
signify a dental form of dyslalia which 
interferes with the proper articulatory 
formation of the “s” sounds or “s’” com- 
binations (ss, sh, sh, +, ps, ts, ms, ns, 
etc.), the so-called sigmatism. 

Therefore the word “lisping” desig- 
nates some of the forms of oral derange- 
ment, but it does not designate all of the 
forms of derangement of oral articula- 
tion. Why should we not make use of 
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the word “lisping” in a larger and 
broader sense, and use it to designate all 
of the forms of derangements of oral 
articulation, thus eliminating at once all 
confusion; then all speech defects would 
immediately fall into two great classes— 
stuttering and lisping—coinciding with 
the two great classes used in German 
literature—stottern and stammeln. 
Thus: 


English 
STUTTERING 


German 
STOTTERN 


A speech disorder characterized by spas- 
modic hesitation, ete. 


LISPING STAMMELN 


A speech disorder characterized by de- 
rangements of oral articulation, resulting 
in imperfect enunciation. 


THE RELATION OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION: A PROTEST* 


HE only references to schools for 

the deaf in the Report of the Board 
of Education for the year 1914-1915, just 
issued, consist of statements showing the 
number of schools in England and Wales 
respectively and their accommodation. 
The figures are: England, 47 schools, 
4,393 accommodation ; Wales, 2 schools, 
138 accommodation. 

For further information on the work 
of schools for the deaf, the report directs 
inquirers to the Annual Report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Board for 
1914. 

The “special schools” referred to in 
both reports include those for the blind, 
the deaf, the mentally defective, the phys- 
ically defective, and the epileptic. It is 
open to serious doubt whether this group- 
ing by the Board of Education is in any 
way an advantage to the deaf. This 
question arose in another direction some 
years ago, when it was felt that the asso- 


*An editorial in The Teacher of the Deaf for 
August, 1916. The title is ours. 


ciation of the deaf with classes with 
whom they bore no affinity in any way, 
even if only for the purposes of adminis- 
tration, was certainly not to their advan- 
tage. The deaf, by no means mentally 
defective, though of course a minor 
number of them may be regarded as such, 
are already sufficiently handicapped by 
their affliction ; and it appears likely that 
to classify them with mentally defectives 
and epileptics under one heading in the 
official reports of the Board of Educa- 
tion may easily tend to perpetuate in the 
minds of members of education commit- 
tees and the public generally, who know 
little or nothing of the psychology of this 
class, the ancient error, still lingering, 
that deafness necessarily implies mental 
defect. 

There may be sufficient reasons that 
the official control of the training of the 
mentally and physically defective and 
the epileptic should be delegated by the 
Board of Education to its medical de- 
partment. We express no opinion on 
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this matter. Those who teach such chil- 
dren can best speak of it. But we have 
yet to learn the reasons that make it nec- 
essary for the official supervision of 
schools for the deaf to be transferred 
from the board proper, which has in hand 
the problem of educating normal chil- 
dren, to the medical department of the 
board, which is concerned only with the 
education of the blind and deaf and such 
other types of children as are in no sense 
related to either of them or to the normal. 

It seems to us that the work of the 
schools for the deaf is essentially a 
branch of ordinary elementary education, 
and that there is nothing in deafness that 
prevents its close relation to that of chil- 
dren in possession of their full five 
senses. The subjects of the curriculum 
of a school for the deaf are similar, if 
not so advanced, as those taught in a 
hearing school. The difficulties of teach- 
ing are necessarily greater and its de- 
mands upon the teacher are clearly more 
exacting. But the general aim of schools 
for the deaf is along normal lines, and 
in a large proportion of cases the ulti- 
mate approach to the normal in educa- 
tion is very marked. 

We cannot but feel that the mere fact 
that the deaf are placed for all purposes, 
general as well as medical, under the con- 
trol of the medical department of the 
board may easily induce or perpetuate an 
entirely erroneous conception of the pri- 
mary purposes of their education in the 
minds of educational authorities and the 
public in general. That the medical side 
of the care of the deaf is important must 
be conceded. Every one today admits 
that the medical care of all children, 
whether deaf or not, is of considerable 
moment to the State and greater now 
than ever before. But is there sufficient 
in deafness, per se, to necessitate the 
complete divorce of the oversight of the 
education of children suffering from it 
from that of children who hear, to whom 
they bear an immeasurably closer resem- 
blance than they do to either the mentally 
defective or the epileptic? We have 
never realized that there is. 

That there are considerable possible 
dangers over and above those we have 


already pointed out in the present sys- 
tem of control is, we think, apparent. 
The inspectors appointed by the medical 
department of the Board of Education 
must necessarily have high medical quali- 
fications; but it is by no means certain 
that they will have, in addition, that 
knowledge of the art and science of 
teaching which is necessary to the forma- 
tion of a proper outlook and judgment 
on the work of schools for the deaf. In 
this case there is a serious risk that at 
some time or other the medical side of 
deafness may completely overshadow 
those momentous considerations for 
which the schools exist. Up to the pres- 
ent we are glad to admit that there has 
been little ground for anxiety in this di- 
rection; but it may not always be possi- 
ble in future to appoint medical inspect- 
ors who have had previous contact with 
the teaching of ordinary elementary 
school children, much less with that of 
the deaf. 

Teaching is a profession no less than 
medicine, and, in a general way, doctors 
are no more qualified to superintend the 
work of teachers than teachers are to 
pass judgment on the work of doctors. 
Many teachers feel that if we cannot, as 
we should, have inspectors possessing di- 
rect and complete knowledge of our 
work, it would, from the point of view 
of the future of our schools and the work 
they perform, be safer and more efficient 
that the official control of schools for the 
deaf, so far as purely literary and man- 
ual subjects and general organization are 
concerned, should return to the hands of 
an inspector of the Board of Education 
proper, the medical department supervis- 
ing, as they do in elementary schools for 
hearing children, the purely medical side 
of the work. At least, an inspector in 
daily touch with the problem of normal 
education would always have before him 
a practicable ideal, the necessary changes 
being made for comparison; and, after 
all, the work of schools for the deaf is to 
elevate their pupils, as nearly as they can, 
to the educational status of the normal. 

This central official association of 
work for the deaf may, as is already 
done in the case of one authority, lead to 
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the medical officer being directed to re- 
port on the progress or failure of chil- 
dren in schools for the deaf. We have 
no hesitation in saying that the writing 
and presentation of such reports can be 
properly and authoritatively done only by 
the teacher qualified by knowledge, skill, 
and experience. The ordinary medical 
officer is not competent to perform this 
work; and where he attempts it, he 
usually has to obtain his information 
from the teacher—a fact which at once 
demonstrates his inability to undertake 
such work. The teacher’s finding should 
be accepted without any medical or other 
intermediary between himself and his au- 
thority. Where the teacher’s pedagogic 
and psychological experiences prove that 
a child can or cannot do certain things, 
we, at least, cannot assume that a purely 
physiological expert is likely to find out 
more or to speak with greater authority ; 
and, we think, that to call upon a teacher 
to demonstrate for a medical officer that 
which he is paid to discover for himself 
is certainly placing the former in an en- 
tirely wrong position. 

We recognize that the medical man has 
come to stay in our schools. We knew 
this when we whole-heartily welcomed 
him years ago. We are as glad to have 
him with us today as we were to receive 
him when he first came to us. We have 
no doubt that teachers generally are very 
willing, if not anxious, to work with the 
medical profession in the interests of the 
deaf child. But this is a very different 
matter from working under that profes- 
sion. A medical officer cannot expect to 
work over those who have devoted their 
lives to the educational training of the 
deaf. Neither his knowledge nor his ex- 
perience of the deaf qualifies him for the 
superior position. No man can form an 
accurate judgment upon work which he 
himself cannot perform, and teachers 
know it. 

The entire question of the relation of 
the education of the deaf to the medical 
profession, from the medical department 
of the Board of Education down to the 
school medical officer, is one that should 
soon be fully considered by the profes- 
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sion and some general understanding ar- 
rived at among teachers and doctors. 
This is necessary from the varied view- 
points of the interests of the deaf child, 
the proper influencing of thought in the 
minds of education authorities and the 
outside public generally, upon whom he 
depends for his educational opportunity 
and largely also for his industrial ca- 
reer, as well as that of the status of the 
teacher. 

The ultimate tendency of things at the 
present time is clearly toward placing 
the control of education for the deaf in 
the hands of a profession which is not 
trained for it and not experienced in its 
varied problems. Teachers of the deaf 
have to make up their minds whether 
this is a consummation to be wished; 
and if they think not, to assert, as soon 
as possible, those views which, having 
regard to the considerations pointed out 
above, promise best for the future of the 
educational and highest interests of the 
deaf child. 

In the higher branches of education a 
proposal to place the assessment of the 
teaching of any special subject in the 
hands of any one, other than an acknowl- 
edged authority in that subject, would 
meet with the contumely it would de- 
serve. Teachers of the deaf are entitled 
to ask why their work, and with it their 
professional standing, should be placed 
under the direction of a_ profession, 
which at any rate cannot be said to un- 
derstand, much less to possess, the ability 
to teach the deaf. The advantages of a 
position of complete detachment may 
justify appointments, when all that is re- 
quired is a general view and a broad sur- 
vey. We have never heard that this 
“complete detachment” is ever sought in 
appointing those who have the oversight 
of the medical care of children, or in any 
profession, save that of teaching. And, 
surely, far more is required in the de- 
tailed educational control of the widely 
scattered schools for the deaf, particu- 
larly in view of the mutability of their 
staffs and of the stages of development 
through which the work is passing. 


Bes, 


FINANCIAL EXPERIENCES OF TEACHERS OF LIP-READING: 
A SYMPOSIUM* 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


HEN a young person is about to 

choose a field for his life work, 
what is more natural than that he should 
turn to those who have climbed the lad- 
der of success and ask of them, “How 
did you do it? Do you believe / could 
do it?” 

And who of us, having been through 
the hard school of experience, would not 
willingly give to others the benefits of 
those experiences—our failures, our ac- 
complishments, our difficulties, our suc- 
cesses ? 

I have chosen the title “Looking Back- 
ward” for this article, and I shall begin 
by looking backward to the time when I 
first became deaf and my attention was 
called to the study of lip-reading; for I 
consider my happy experience as a stu- 
dent a very important factor in my career, 
and it is to my teachers that I owe the 
inspiration which led me to take up the 
work. 

More prominent even than the effi- 
ciency of their teaching was the great 
love they showed for their work. Pa- 
tient, interested, and enthusiastic they 
were. Since becoming a teacher myself 
I have learned more and more to ap- 
preciate this, and I consider love for the 
work the first stepping-stone to success. 
Deaf people are sensitive and know at 
once whether the teacher is in sympathy 
with her work. 

When the time came for me to open 
the doors of my own school, I felt myself 
confronted with many problems, the most 
difficult of which perhaps was this: Shall 
I begin on a large scale—have a large 
room, do much advertising—or shall I 
gradually work my way up? 


*At the suggestion of Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
principal of the Los Angeles School of, Lip- 
Reading, the Editor invites teachers of lip- 
reading to relate the facts regarding their ex- 
perience in starting in this comparatively new 
profession. We hope to hear from every 
teacher before the symposium ends, and we 
invite constructive comments on the experi- 
ences presented. No names will be used. 


Like most beginners, I hesitated about 
putting money into an enterprise the re- 
turns of which were so uncertain. I have 
no reason to regret the road I finally 
chose. A large, sunny room with cheer- 
ful furnishings is an investment that no 
teacher will regret. If you fail in a 
school-room with sunshine, air, and light, 
do you think you could possibly have 
succeeded in a small, unattractive one? 

I found a happy solution to my own 
problem. A teacher wished to sublet her 
room for a few hours daily. My first 
room thus had the appearance of a well- 
established school. 

I obtained my first pupils through the 
newspapers in my own city. 

Before my pupils were far enough ad- 
vanced or numerous enough to make it 
advisable to have them practise together, 
I invited some friends of mine to visit 
my school and repeat exercises and sen- 
tences to the pupils, for I saw at once 
that private lessons alone are a decided 
failure. The pupil who does not get be- 
yond reading the lips of his teacher be- 
fore leaving the class-room will soon find 
himself adrift among his friends. Pupils 
often “rebelled” against it because they 
were afraid of making mistakes before 
strangers, but I cannot recall a single in- 
stance where, in the end, it did not prove 
to be one of the greatest benefits of the 
study ; and such expressions as “I have 
had such a good time” and “I meet such 
pleasant people” are better (and cheaper ) 
advertisements than any printed ones. 

I soon extended this privilege of visit- 
ing to the friends of the pupils and ar- 
ranged my program so that I could devote 
a few minutes to the friends to show 
them how to continue the practise at 
home. 

As soon as my pupils were far enough 
advanced, I began to arrange class work, 
and this brought me face to face with 
another problem: How shall I keep up 
the interest when no two people care for 
exactly the same kind of work? Some 
like short stories; some prefer to get 
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some real information, say, in art, music, 
literature, etc.; others prefer current 
events. It was, of course, impossible to 
consider each pupil, but I found a way 
that proved very helpful. 

Pupils taking the private course are 
privileged to attend class work without 
further expense. The school hours are 
from 10 to 1. Before or after private 
instruction the pupil is allowed to join 
any group or even start a group. Of 
course, the teacher cannot manage this 
alone, but it is not so difficult as it seems 
for the advanced pupils, and post-grad- 
uates can be given charge of a group. 

My observation among such groups 
has led me to form a very decided con- 
clusion. It is this: Deaf people make the 
best teachers for the deaf adult. The 
choice of a field of work for the deaf is 
limited, and this line of work is as yet 
not overcrowded ; in fact, there is a gen- 
eral demand for good teachers for the 
hard of hearing. 

Among the people to whom I am most 
indebted for help and encouragement I 
would rank among the first the aurists. 
There are very few of them now who do 
not realize that lip-reading is not a last 
resort. They are willing to recommend 
the study to their patients even while they 
are still undergoing treatment. So my 
advice is—get acquainted with the lead- 
ing aurists of your city. 

Last, but not least, among the sources 
that have proved a guidance in the right 
kind of advertisement which insures 
financial success, as well as help and en- 
couragement, stand first and foremost 
“THe Voita and its editor, to 
whom I am much indebted. 

Now, I have not been asked to adver- 
tise “Tur Vorra Review,” but I feel 
privileged to speak frankly about it be- 
cause in “looking backward” it belongs 
here. 

“THe Review” reaches more 
people who are interested in lip-reading 
than any other magazine, just as period- 
icals on agriculture or engineering have 
their largest circulation among people 
who are doing work along those lines. 
The contents of this magazine are so 
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varied that one invariably finds some 
helpful suggestion. 

The fact that it encourages wholesome 
discussions in which one may find a sub- 
ject treated from more than one point of 
view should appeal to every teacher. 

And as to advertising for teachers, 
where could you place your name to bet- 
ter advantage than in “THe Vora Re- 
VIEW,” together with others who are do- 
ing the same kind of work? Isn’t it en- 
couraging to look over the list of schools 
and watch it grow? 

“When in doubt ask “THe Vorra Re- 
VIEW,” and you will find another step- 
ping-stone to success. 


THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT IS OUR RESULTS 


My financial experience, on the whole, 
may be considered satisfactory, though 
when I opened my school two years ago 
I was so very optimistic that personally 
I feel disappointed not to have gotten 
considerably ahead. My business friends, 
however, without a single exception, say 
that I have done well, inasmuch as I have 
paid all expenses, business and personal 
living, my teaching being my only source 
of income. 

My studio rental, $35.42 per month, 
seems to me rather high, though the ex- 
cellent, central location is essential. I 
have, of course, provided the necessary 
furniture and rug. A never-ending ex- 
pense is printing, though the yearly total 
of this matter is not particularly large. 

The best method of securing pupils, in 
my opinion, is the distribution of my 
circulars and reprints of articles of in- 
terest to the deaf and hard of hearing, 
particularly of the achievements of lip- 
readers. The names and addresses of 
such people are obtained chiefly from the 
aurists, though one’s personal friends al- 
ways know of at least a few. My circu- 
lars and my advertisement in THE VOLTA 
Review are the only fruitful means of 
advertising I have done. One newspaper 
advertisement (twelve insertions) cost 
me $25, and the single response was from 
an elderly, uncultured woman, who said 
that the tuition fee was too high! 

I have never reduced the fee in any 
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case. I have regarded such a procedure 
as bad business principle, and [ always 
conscientiously give each pupil a full hour 
at each lesson. A teacher from another 
city told me that she gave forty-minute 
lessons, and can thus work in eight les- 
sons in a morning from 8.30 to 1.10. I 
think the only way the short lesson could 
profitably be managed would be to keep 
all the pupils all morning to practise with 
each other. 

The most formidable obstacle I have 
encountered has been the reticence and 
sensitiveness of the deaf people them- 
selves. So many have refused to call to 
see me; and when I call at their homes 
they either refuse to see me or to discuss 
the matter at all; and several absolutely 
refuse to believe that I am deaf. 

The best advertisement is, of course, 
our results, and good pupils are always 
eager to induce their deaf friends to study 
lip-reading. It is in this way that my 
work has grown and progressed more 
satisfactorily than in any other. 


GIVE THIRTY LESSONS OR MORE 
You ask for suggestions as to the best 


way of securing lip-reading pupils. I 
have found the most effectual means to 
secure pupils is to advertise in THE 
VoiTa Review. Last season I had pu- 
pils from four Southern States who first 
learned of me through my advertisement 
in THE Voira and came here 
for the purpose of taking lessons in lip- 
reading. I also had pupils residing in 
this city who had seen my advertisement 
in THe Voira Review. Others have 
come to me through the recommendation 
of my pupils, and a few through my own 
persuasion. I do not seem to be able to 
present the advantages of lip-reading in 
a sufficiently forcible manner to the hard 
of hearing, unless their minds are already 
inclined that way. Perhaps that is be- 
cause I myself have no difficulty in hear- 
ing. 

It is my rule not to give fewer than 
thirty lessons, and I require a payment 
for half of this number in advance; for 
often pupils become discouraged after a 
few lessons, whereas after fifteen lessons 
they begin to realize the help which lip- 
reading affords and are anxious to con- 
tinue the study. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


549 WEsT 113TH St., 
New York City, August 15, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De LAnp: 


Was greatly interested in your editorial on 
League Management in the August Review. 
Much of what you say in it coincides with my 
own views in the matter. In my humble opin- 
ion, moreover, the interest and enthusiasm of 
the members can only then be aroused, if the 
meeting-room is equipped with ear-phones, as 
is the case in the German associations for the 
hard of hearing; so that people who have not 
been “trained to talk to the deaf” can address 
them and be sure of being understood. It is 
rarely possible even for the best of lip-readers 
to follow a lecture in its entirety without losing 
any of the vital points necessary to complete 
understanding, and the indifference exhibited 
by many of the members in the affairs of the 
league here in New York may in a large meas- 
ure be a result of this. The amusing part of 
it is that scarcely a lip-reader will readily ad- 
mit that he or she hasn't fully understood, and 
the bluffing that is done in this respect at some 
of the meetings might easily furnish sufficient 


material for a rollicking farce. I know it’s 
pathetic, but none the less true. 

If you will kindly look up Mr. Wright’s 
article, “Where Lip-Reading Reaches its Maxi- 
mum Efficiency,” published in THe Votta Re- 
view for September, 1912, you will note that 
also, in his opinion, it is in face-to-face con- 
versation that lip-reading has its greatest value. 
The sooner this is realized and admitted, the 
better will be served the interest of leagues and 
their hard-of-hearing members. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Louise I. 


ScHooL FOR THE Dear, 
SEATTLE, WASH., August 15, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 


I believe I told you once that we had two 
pupils graduating from our eighth grade and 
about to enter high schools here in the city. 
Two years have passed and they are about to 
begin their junior vears. The gir!, Frances 
Hedlund, is in the Queen Anne High School 
and has done excellent work all of the way 
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through. Her favorite study is Latin, and to 
her Latin teacher she owes much of her suc- 
cess. Very carefully each day this teacher 
would bring Frances out a little, deftly helping 
her adjust herself to her new surroundings. 
Daily class recitations are now the regular 
program with Frances, and she has no hesi- 
tancy at all in standing before her classmates 
and reciting. 

The boy, Wesley Hedges, is in the Lincoln 
High School, and he, too, has been most suc- 
cessful in his two years of work. Unlike 
Frances, his special study is mathematics, and 
the Latin and English work are more of a 
grind for him. He has taken his place in the 
athletics of the school and has done his work 
most creditably. I asked the question of each 
of the childrens’ teachers just what the atti- 
tude of the classmates was toward the deaf 
pupil. Unhesitatingly the answers came that 
there was only the kindliest spirit and a feel- 
ing of genuine interest in their progress. Wes- 
ley’s mathematics teacher told me that if the 
class got a little restless or tired, he could 
restore order ai once by sending Wesley to the 
hoard to demonstrate a problem. Both chil- 
dren are taking the college preparatory course. 

Wesley spends his vacations across the moun- 
tains, on his father’s large ranch, and he is a 
very important person there. Frances—or per- 
haps we'd better call her Miss Hedlund now— 
did something quite worth while for the good 
of the deaf cause. 

Everett, one of our neighboring cities, has a 
Oral Day School for the Deaf, and at its last 
parent-teachers meeting the friends and all 
those interested in the work were invited to 
hear talks about the work and to see a demon- 
stration by the school. Miss Hedlund was in- 
vited to address the meeting and tell them 
about her high-school work and her relations 
with life in general since leaving the Oral Day 
School for the Deaf. 

Now, if this program had been purely for 
show, Miss Hedlund would never have been on 
it; but when she realized that she would be an 
inspiration to the children and a great encour- 
agement to the parents and friends of deaf 
children, she very gladly appeared and gave a 
very helpful, interesting talk to that roomful 
of hearing people, with the ease and poise of 
a much older person. Knowing the value of a 
mother’s helpfulness, she urged the parents to 
be ever watchful for ways and means to help 
the children. She also urged speech and lip- 
reading for the deaf child. It was very grati- 
fying indeed to have her tell us that she is 
happy in her school and in her life, and that 
she always finds something of interest in her 
contact with others. 

Both Miss Hedlund and Mr. Hedges have 
had only hearing associates, aside from their 
companions, each day when they were in the 
School for the Deaf, and they themselves are 
totally deaf. 

On June 2 an unusual program was given by 
four of the deaf children of our school. It 
was a piano recital and it was given publicly. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The amazing part of it was that it was so well 
given that some in the audience could not be- 
lieve the children were deaf; and the three 
little girls who played were totally deaf, while 
the boy has only § per cent hearing. 

Their music teacher, Mrs. Ora Barkhuff, first 
became interested in the work with the deaf 
when she heard a lecture and saw the work 
with the children. She was particularly inter- 
ested in the rhythm work and the way in which 
they got the rhythm through the sense of 
touch. She has specialized in children’s music, 
and having some ideas of her own about teach- 
ing beginners, she felt she could do something 
with some of the children. It was purely ex- 
perimental on her part, but the parents were 
willing she should try. 

In the early stages of her teaching she wrote 
to several of the large schools for the deaf and 
received, with but one exception, the most dis- 
couraging replies; in fact, one person wrote 
that it was a criminal waste of a deaf child's 
time, which might be put to better use. Never- 
theless Mrs. Barkhuff kept right on and got 
most satisfactory results. The children play as 
well as any children who had taken lessons 
only a similar length of time; this was testified 
to by other music teachers who were there, 
who were more than surprised at the work 
done and freely offered the information that 
the playing of the deaf children was equal to 
any they had heard by hearing children taking 
lessons the same length of time. 

The program was made up of good music 


and not any clap-trap pieces. Here is the 
program: 

Helen McLaren 


Rigoletto—“Over the Summer Sea.” 


Verdi-Tonilli 
Gladys Utter 


Burgmueller 

Rose Pedigo 


Willis Sherman 


Now, one interesting feature about this 
music is that the children love it and never 
have to be urged to go to the piano. This is 
particularly true of Willis, who can hardly be 
separated from the instrument, and shows 
marked ability in music. 

I do not know absolutely, but I think this 
recital was the first musical ever given by deaf 
pupils to a hearing audience. Can you tell me 
if it has ever been done before and where? 

I hope you will be as glad to get this western 
news as | am to send it to you. 

Sincerely, 


Maria P. TEMPLETON. 
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Fic. 1.—Melvin is pairing the bells on table according to tone—from do to do 


THE MONTESSORI BELLS AT TORRESDALE HOUSE 


BY MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON 


ONTESSORI bells made in Amer- 
ica are now available. A set of 
these bells is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. They differ somewhat 
from the bells used in the Franciscan 
Convent school (known as the Via Giusti 
school) in Rome, in that the base of each 
bell in one set is white in color and bears 
the name of its musical note, while the 
bases of the other set of bells have the 
natural wood (brown) finish and bear 
no inscription. Both sets of the Roman 
bells have brown bases and the sets are 
unnamed. 

In using these bells I have added to 
the method devised by Dr. Montessori. 
She begins most series of sense impres- 
sions with the simple presentation of two 
widely differentiated impressions, as in 
the use of colors, sound boxes, textures, 
and geometric insets. I do the same with 
the tones of these bells. I also isolate 
the sense of hearing in some of my exer- 


cises. This apparatus will prove of great 
service in the school if the teacher will 
follow this method and lead from the 
simple to the complex—something we 
should always remember to do. But 
the bells may prove sadly disappointing 
unless easier exercises are given than 
are presented in Dr. Montessori’s Own 
Handbook. 

These bells are full of rich possibili- 
ties in aiding to train the musical sense 
of children, and I shall greet with pleas- 
ure the coming of bells with semi-tones, 
if they are ever made; for these two sets 
of bells in their box make a delightful 
musical instrument upon which one may 
play simple melodies. My bells had not 
been out of their wrappings an hour be- 
fore I heard “The Blue Bells of Scot- 
land” (one substituted note in place of a 
semi-tone), and then came other simple 
melodies, all played by a child of larger 
growth! But younger children may learn 
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Fic. 2—Melvin enjoys pairing the bells on a bellboard made by Mrs. Anderson from her 
drawing of one used at the Via Giusti School in Rome 


to “play the bells,” too. 

While directions for use come with the 
Montessori musical bells, I here offer the 
outline of a method I have found better 
adapted to the average child: 


EXERCISE I.—RECOGNITION AND 
NOMENCLATURE 


A. Directress places two brown-base 
bells, do and si (ti), on the table, with 
lower tone at child’s left, taps one and 
says: “Do.” Then taps the other and 
says: “Ti.” The child repeats the name 
of each note after her. 

B. Hands bell hammer to child and 
says: “Show me do.” The child taps the 
bell and says: “Do.” “Show me ti.” 
The child taps and names it. 

C. The directress then takes the ham- 
mer and, tapping do, asks: ‘What is 
that?” Child replies: “Do.” The other 
note is then struck, and to the question 
the child replies, “Ti.” 

(If a new method of handling this ex- 
ercise is desired, in order to make the 
child interested, or if he is not musically 


inclined and wearies after a few presen- 
tations of the two bells, the child may be 
blindfolded and the second step omitted.) 
This exercise, which leads to the recog- 
nition and naming of the musical notes, 
may be performed with the different 
bells until all the tones are learned, just 
as when working with colors, sound 
boxes, etc., or “pairing” may be begun 
before all the tones are mastered. 


EXERCISE 2.—SIMPLE PAIRING 


A. Directress takes the do bell and the 
ti bell from each set and mixes them on 
the table. She then taps the white-base 
bells until she finds do, which she places 
in a good position on the table at the 
child’s left. 

B. She then taps the brown-base bells 
until she finds the mate to the first do 
and places it beside the other. Each bell 
in this pair is then tapped several times. 

C. The ti bells are then paired in the 
same manner. Two pairs of bells are 
thus on the table in front of the child. 
The white-base bells are in the back row, 
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Fic. 3.—Melvin is performing the most difficult feat of all—grading the bells from de to do 
without any aid other than auditory memories 


the brown-base bells in the front, nearer 
the child. 

D. Directress taps the paired bells 
carefully, mixes them, and the child en- 
deavors to repeat the exercise. This 
pairing is continued until all the bells are 
paired and all the tones are learned, or 
until the child is able to “attack” the 
problem as directed in Dr. Montessori’s 
Own Handbook. 


EXERCISE 3.—SEQUENCE PAIRING 


A. Directress arranges the white-base 
bells in sequence on the table, or on the 
back row of the double keyboard (as 
shown in figure 1), each tone on its 
proper note, lowest to child’s left. 

b. Directress mixes the brown-base 
bells on the table without regard to the 
order of tones. 

C. She taps the white-base do (first 
bell at child’s left on keyboard), and 
then finds its mate among the brown- 
base bells and places it beside the other, 
on the first front key of the bellboard 
(near the child), which is do. This ex- 
ercise is continued with the other bells 


(as shown in figure 1 and figure 2) until 
all are paired, just as the child has been 
taught to pair colors, sound boxes, etc. 


EXERCISE 4.—THE SIMPLE DIATONIC 
SCALE 


“Later the child learns in order the 
sounds of the musical scale, striking in 
rapid succession the bells arranged in 
order, and also accompanying his action 
with his voice: Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si 
(ti), do” (Dr. Montessori’s Own Hand- 
book). 


EXERCISE 5.—TONE MEMORIES 


A. When he is able to remember the 
series of sounds, the directress takes the 
brown-base set of bells and mixes them. 
The child watches her as she strikes each 
bell and taps from do to do, listening 
carefully to see if the bells are correctly 
placed. (I use the Via Giusti bellboard, 
but mine is made of shelf paper painted 
in water colors. Of course, a painted 
board is better ; but I had no house paint 
and was anxious to make my bellboard 
immediately upon receipt of my bells—I 
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could not wait—so I used what material 
I had. Ink would have done quite as 
well as paint. My bellboard is designed 
from the drawing I made while at the 
Via Giusti school in Rome.) 

B. Directress mixes the bells and child 
arranges them as directress had done— 
each in its place on the bellboard or on 
the table without the bellboard (figure 
3). This is done without any aid other 
than auditory memories. The child does 
not tap the bells he has used as a guide 
before, for that set is not on the table, or 
if it is it is not tapped. Once arranged, 
the child rapidly taps the bells from do 
to do, correctly running the scale. ‘his 
exercise may or may not be accompanied 


by the voice. It is wiser not to attempt 
too much at first. 

Exercises 1 and 2 are not in Dr. Mon- 
tessori’s Own Handbook, but some are 
of those I use, and are based on the three 
steps of Seguin. Exercises 3, 4, and 5 
are based on Dr. Montessori’s method, 
as described in the Handbook. I offer 
my exercises and the illustration of Via 
Giusti bellboard, believing that the in- 
ventive teacher will be enabled thereby 
to make a more intelligent use of the 
Montessori musical bells, which, like so 
much of Dr. Montessori’s other material, 
are really much richer than even she 
seems to realize. 


VISUAL READING* 


I N THE pages of the Teacher many 
valuable articles are to be found deal- 
ing with the problem of the development 
in the deaf child of the power of reading. 
They are concerned with its importance 
in the educational life of the pupil, with 
the methods of taking a reading lesson, 
with the need of suitable literature, and 
with its use as a means of teaching lan- 
guage. All teachers now realize what an 
enormous difference the power to read 
makes to a deaf pupil. With this power, 
the deaf child is as capable of intellectual 
development as the hearing child ; without 
it, the mind of the pupil is confined an:l 
the possibilities of expansion extremely 
limited. The realization of this fact must 
have led many teachers to ask themselves 
how it is that the deaf, as a whole, do not 
seem to take to reading ; and having asked 
the question, they must have sought for 
a solution either in the suggestions of 
others or from a consideration of the dif- 
ficulties their own pupils encounter. 

It is fallacious, I think, to assume that 
the average hearing child of the elemen- 
tary school does any great amount of 
reading; but there the reason is to be 
sought for rather in the method in which 


*From The Teacher of the Deaf, August, 
1916. 


reading lessons are taken, in the home 
circumstances, or in the absence of suit- 
able literature. The hearing child, if 
given the proper environment and suit- 
able books, can and, as we know, does 
develop easily and readily the power of 
reading. The power or the ability to 
read is there; the extent of the reading 
varies, however, with the individual in- 
clinations of the child. 

~ But even the provision of these two 
important factors — proper environment 
and suitable books—is insufficient in very 
many cases to induce that attitude toward 
and desire for reading which we, as 
teachers, are anxious to develop in the 
deaf child of the senior grades. What is 
the position of the deaf child as com- 
pared with the hearing with regard to the 
innate and acquired qualities essential for 
reading? Obviously, from a purely phys- 
ical or innate point of view, the deaf child 
is as well equipped as the hearing. Deaf- 
ness in itself is not a preventive. The 
difference. lies, then, in the acquired qual- 
ities. As to what these are demands a 
consideration of how the hearing child 
learns to read. The first time the hear- 
ing child comes into contact with written 
or printed matter he is unable, like the 
deaf child, to understand it. The printed 
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words in themselves have no meaning for 
him; but the hearing child is already in 
possession of a fairly extensive vocabu- 
lary of spoken language, and it is through 
this spoken language that the normal child 
learns to read. For instance, the written 
or printed symbols “c a t” convey nothing 
to the mind of the child until associated, 
at the suggestion of the teacher or parert, 
with the spoken word “cat,” with which 
the child is familiar and which is already 
endowed with a meaning—that is to say, 
the written word is translated first by the 
adult for the child, and later by the child 
itself into the spoken, which recalls the 
meaning to which the spoken word is at- 
tached. This association of the printed 
word with the spoken language already 
familiar to the child is extended to other 
words, and thence the step to phrases and 
sentences is an easy one. Thus through 
the existence of spoken language the 
power to read is easily and rapidly ac- 
quired. At first the small child actually 
enunciates the words, but later on this 
translation of the printed sentence into 
spoken language is effected unconsciously 
and silently; but it nevertheless takes 
place, even with adults, save in a few ex- 
ceptional cases. According to Sully, the 

rocess of reading is a triple one: “(1) 
‘he visual perception ofthe word; (2) 
the reinstatement of the spoken word, 
partly by means of auditory-motor im- 
ages, partly by means of actual move- 
ments of articulation; and (3) the com- 
prehension of the word’s meaning (repro- 
duction of the idea of the thing).” 
Which is tantamount to stating that 
printed words do not in themselves repre- 
sent a meaning, but serve to recall an 
image or arouse a thought only through 
the spoken language, to which both the 
printed words and the image or thought 
are linked.- It is possible that in cases 
where a great amount of reading is done 
this use of the spoken language to give 
the reading matter a meaning may be 
dropped, and in these exceptional cases 
the printed words in themselves arouse 
direct the thought or image. The use of 
spoken language to teach reading has 
been called the “look and say” method, 
and for want of a better the writer will 


adopt this title, including in it both the 
method of learning to read and of read- 
ing, where spoken language is made use 
of. 

The absence of spoken language, or of 
any form of language save limited ges- 
ture, prevents both the teacher and the 
deaf child on entering school from mak- 
ing this association of the unknown with 
the known in reading that the hearing 
child is able to make. 

We are unable, therefore, in the early 
stages to translate the printed symbols 
into any form of language, for the simple 
reason that no such language exists ; and 
until the spoken vocabulary has reached 
a facility in use and an extent which gen- 
erally takes some years to develop, it is 
obvious that by the “look and say” method 
reading will be very limited. The ques- 
tion then arises, Why does the hearing 
child make the translation from the writ- 
ten form into the spoken? Surely the 
reason is purely one of utility. It is cer- 
tainly not an absolute essential to reading 
that one should be possessed of a spoken 
vocabulary. Otherwise, those deaf taught 
on the manual or sign method would be 
unable to read. If there already exists a 
means of representing things or thoughts, 
whether it be by speech, spelling, or sign, 
then it is common sense to make use of 
that existing means, in order to give a 
meaning to the printed symbols. But 
when the deaf child comes to school he 
does not possess any means of expressing 
thought at all, save by natural gesture. 
Are we, then, to wait for the child to 
develop a facility in the use of spoken or 
spelled language before we can expect 
him to gain any facility in reading? Must 
we wait for-some means of interpreting 
the written symbols before a meaning can 
be attached to them? If we work on the 
analogy of the hearing child, then the an- 
swer to these questions should be in the 
affirmative. But is the “look and say” 
method the only one? As we have seen, 
from a utility point of view, it admirably 
meets the needs of the hearing child ; but 
as a method, does it meet the peculiar 
needs of the deaf child? Surely not. 
Then we must adapt our methods to ac- 
cord with the psychological differences 
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involved, as compared with the hearing, 
in teaching reading where no means of 
expression already exists. How can this 
be done? 

Instead of associating the printed word 
with the spoken or spelled word, we must 
associate it with the object, action, 
thought, direct. This association of the 
mental image or thought direct with the 
printed word or sentence can be called 
reading by the visual method. The ab- 
sence of spoken language makes it un- 
necessary or impossible in the early stages 
for the deaf child to interpret the printed 
word. We must teach the deaf child, 
then, to associate directly a meaning with 
the printed word. As compared with the 
hearing child, the reading process will 
become a twofold one instead of a triple 
one, the intermediate link of spoken lan- 
guage being missed out. The writer does 
not lose sight of the possibility that if the 
deaf child can be secured sufficiently 
early, or if spoken language develops suf- 
ficiently rapidly, the proper method of 
teaching reading would be by the “look 
and say” method. But under present 
conditions the position of the many and 
not the few should be the guide to the 
selection of the right method of teaching 
reading. 

What advantages would accrue from 
teaching by this method and from devel- 
oping the power of visual reading in our 
pupils? In the writer’s opinion the deaf 
would acquire the power and habit of 
looking for a meaning in the printed sen- 
tence; the printed symbols themselves 
would convey an immediate impression 
to the mind. At present there is too 
much effort wasted by the pupil in the 
translation into articulatory motions, at 
the end of which only too frequently the 
meaning of the sentence has not been 
grasped. It may be argued that the deaf 
are visual readers, but careful observa- 
tion has led the writer to the view that 
most, if not all, of those pupils of the 
senior grades in the particular school to 
which he is attached read in the “look 
and say” manner. On being given a story 
to read, the worst pupils went through a 
good deal of lip movement, sometimes 
using voice; obviously they had _ not 


reached the stage where the physical im- 
pulse alone, witnout actual articulation, is 
sufficient to arouse the necessary thought. 
The effort used in this manner was not 
at all proportionate to the meaning 
grasped; in fact, the effort used was in 
inverse ratio to the amount of meaning 
obtained from the story. The best pupils 
used only slight jaw and lip movement, 
but still they were patently reading by the 
“look and say” method. The only pupil 
in whom no movement was observed ob- 
tained the most meaning out of the story 
in the shortest time. As in this case the 
spoken language is by no means fluent, 
though the pupil is one of the most in- 
telligent, it is possible that the power of 
visual reading has been developed by the 
pupil himself. Actually speaking, it will 
be easier for the deaf child to associate 
a meaning with the written form direct, 
because of the difficulty of translation 
into any other developed means of ex- 
pression, especially where that means of 
expression takes some years to develop 
to a state of facility in actual practise. 
A good deal has been said about the ad- 
vantages of synthetic lip-reading and the 
necessity of associating a meaning direct 
with a series of lip movements apart from 
the speech power or range of the child. 
If it is possible for a deaf child to get 
from a series of movements a meaning, 
then surely it should be much easier to 
associate a meaning with the printed 
svmbol, which is static as compared with 
the dynamic in lip-reading. One would 
imagine that the training and exercise a 
deaf child receives in lip-reading would 
tend to develop the power of visual read- 
ing, because in lip-reading the mental 
processes involved are very similar to 
those involved in reading. In both the 
stimuli are received through the sense of 
sight ; in both the aim should be to culti- 
vate the direct association of meaning 
with the lip movements or print: in both 
it is the meaning, the ideas, not the exact 
words, which the pupil has to look for; 
and in both a good deal of intelligent an- 
ticipation work, especially in the more 
advanced stages, has to be used. 

Visual reading would then appear to 
be adapted to the needs of the deaf child. 
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The writer is supported in this opinion 
by a communication received from Mr. 
G. Annand Mackenzie, M. A., who, 
though born deaf, has so ably overcome 
all difficulties and taken his Mastership 
in Arts at Cambridge. Mr. Mackenzie, 
in response to some questions by the 
writer, says: “So far as I can analyze my 
way of reading, I associate a meaning 
direct with the printed word or sen- 
tence”; and, further, he considers that 
this method of reading has always been 
used, though “no doubt it was a slower 
process at the outset.” Mr. Mackenzie is 
doubtless a brilliant exception. He was 
not brought up on the oral method, and 
on these grounds exception may be taken 
to the introduction of his views in this 
article ; but he was taught by finger-spell- 
ing, and the fact that he does not use the 
finger-spelled language to interpret his 
reading, and the fact that it is possible 
for a deaf man to become a visual reader, 
are established. Assuming that psycho- 
logically the visual style of reading is the 
one best adapted to the general needs of 
the pupils who attend our schools, and 
assuming also that it is possible for the 
deaf to learn to read in this manner, how 
is this style of reading to be taught and 
developed? Firstly, it is clear that this 
method of visual reading must be com- 
menced early ; in fact, as soon as the child 
comes to school an attempt should be 
made to associate printed words with ob- 
jects, etc., irrespective of the speech ca- 
pacity ; and this training must be kept up 
all through the school life. Secondly, the 
habit of articulating words as the child 
reads should be discouraged, just as in 
lip-reading we discourage our pupils from 
imitation of our speech, requiring them 
to concentrate on the thought and not 
the exact words so much. This habit, 
if visual reading be commenced early 
enough, should not be developed. Third- 
ly, the reading matter must be well be- 
yond the language expression powers of 
the child, to call for a certain amount of 
effort and with a view to getting “lan- 
guage from reading—not reading from 
language.” Fourthly, we must not allow 
the child too much time for reading any 
particular words. sentences, stories, as 


the case may be; the child should be 
trained first with words in the lower 
grades, then sentences, to look at the 
word, and then point either to the object 
or a drawing, without waste of time; or, 
in the case of sentences, to orally explain 
the meaning, even though such explana- 
tion be only an odd word or two, pro- 
vided it is in the pupil’s own words, it 
will be sufficient to indicate that the 
meaning has been grasped. Fifthly, we 
must not explain the meaning of the read- 
ing matter. It is the child who has to do 
the reading; the function of the teacher 
is to explain new words or phrases, not 
the meaning. It should be obvious if the 
child cannot get any meaning out of the 
reading matter that either the reading 
matter is beyond his capacity, in which 
case the lesson as a reading lesson is a 
failure, or else that not enough mental 
effort is being put forth. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that pictures and 
explanations too frequently become the 
substantive portion of a lesson; care 
should be taken to see that the child is 
compelled to get. the meaning from the 
printed language as far as_ possible. 
Sixthly, we must be careful in our efforts 
to discover whether the meaning of a par- 
ticular story has been grasped, not to 
encourage the tendency to memorize 
words by asking questions dealing with 
non-essential details. Questions dealing 
with number, color, and shape, unless 
they are essential to the development of 
the story, should be avoided; the se- 
quence of ideas, effect, and cause, even 
if only indicated by a word or two, are 
what is required. If we demand from 
the punils details of information, they 
will look for the details and not for the 
meaning or ideas. The drawing of a 
story in a series of rough drawings, or 
the dramatization of the story by the 
pupils themselves, after reading the 
printed matter, are useful as encouraging 
the child to look for meanings and to in- 
dicate to the teacher how far the ideas 
conveyed by the language have sunk in. 
If we can once get the pupils to read 
for ideas and meanings, not for words, 
then we are in the right track. These 
are only tentative suggestions and are 
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capable of infinite expansion by individ- 
ual teachers. 

It is much easier to memorize a se- 
quence of ideas, provided those ideas be 
understood, than a sequence of words 
conveying no ideas, or very few, to the 
mind, which only too frequently a story 
is toa deaf child. Yet it is in the experi- 
ence of the writer, as it is doubtless in 
that of others, that a good number of 
deaf children attempt and succeed to a 
remarkable extent in memorizing the 
actual words and not the ideas of the 
story. One instance will suffice. A pupil 
reproduced a story that the class were 
set to read, almost word perfect, down to 
the last paragraph, and there he stuck, 
unable even to give a single word which 
would indicate the meaning of that para- 
graph. Whatever the faults in teaching 
such a case reveals, the immediate 
thought is “what a waste of effort.” The 
development of a “rational,” not a “rote,” 
memory for reading purposes is what is 
required. If we can get our pupils to 
look for the meaning, to memorize the 
ideas, then in the process of reproduction 
it will be the ideas of which the child will 
think ; and though the reproduction may 
lack the style of the language of the orig- 
inal story, those ideas will have to be 
stated in the pupil’s own words, with 
such new language as the memorization 
of the ideas may have entailed ; for in the 
reproduction of the ideas some of the 
language of the story will be recalled to 
the mind, and this new language, being 
tacked on to the idea, will be retained for 
future use. Problems in arithmetic are 
a very good test and exercise of reading 
capacity. In a problem the child has to 
find out from the language what has to 
be done with the figures contained in the 
problem. Generally speaking, it is not 
the arithmetical processes which the deaf 
child finds so difficult as the fact that he 
is incapable of telling for himself what 
particular process has to be used, espe- 
cially where two rules are involved in the 
same problem. From the language the 
child has to get the ideas, the information 
which will lead to the elucidation of the 
problem. In this case no amount of 


“rote” memory work will avail, for, un- 
less the child really reads the problem, 
really gets the meaning, it will not lead 
to the required answer. 

In conclusion, there is one question 
which arises in connection with visual 
reading, and that is, Are we to prevent 
the pupils themselves from acquiring the 
habit of associating the written language 
with the spoken, and thus making use of 
the spoken language to interpret the writ- 
ten? Is a complete divurce to be made 
between the oral and written language? 
The answer to this would be that if the 
oral progress of the child is sufficiently 
rapid, as we hope earlier education will 
insure, to enable the child to make use of 
the spoken language in the understanding 
of the written language, then the child 
itself will make the necessary association 
and will develop for itself reading by the 
“look and say” method. 

But the writer believes that reading, if 
the child is taught from the first on vis- 
ual lines, should develop as does the lip- 
reading power, only more rapidly, and be 
well ahead of the spoken language of the 
child. 

As many writers have said, if the deaf 
child can be equipped with the power of 
reading before leaving school, then he has 
the ability to continue his education on 
lines which will be both pleasant and 
profitable. Is it not possible that by work- 
ing systematically on the visual method 
from the earliest stages, by encouraging 
the child to go straight from the printed 
words to the thought, we may hope to 
achieve more than has yet been accom- 
plished with the greater mass of the pu- 
pils? There is no royal way to success; 
whatever method we take, it demands 
hard work and careful thought on the 
part of the teacher, and real effort on the 
part of the child, if solid results are to be 
gained. But what we always, as teachers. 
have to try to grasp is the point of view 
of the child, and the writer thinks that 
psychologically the visual method is more 
suitable to the peculiar needs of the deaf 
child than the “look and say” method, 
which is so natural to the hearing, and 
consequently speaking, child. 
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THE JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD OF TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF, LONDON, ENGLAND 


EXAMINATION HELD JULY 10 TO 14, 1916* 


Time allowed in each section: 3 hours. 


Candidates are recommended to give concise 


answers, and the answer to questions in the respective Sections A and B must be kept sep- 
arate. Three questions only in each section were to be answered, and question 1 in each 


was compulsory. 
History OF THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
Section A 


1. Take any one institution or schcol with 
which you are acquainted and compare and 
contrast its present position, educationally, with 
its position previous to 1893. (20 Marks) 

2. Indicate the course of events which led 
up to the foundation of the education of the 
deaf in America. (15 Marks) 

3. Describe the method of classification of 
the deaf as practised in Denmark. (15 Marks) 

4. Write a short account of the work and 


*This list of questions did not arrive in time to 
appear with the other questions, which appeared in the 
September Vota REvIEW, pages 371, 372. 


CURRENT NOTES 


Health is the natural function of mind and 
body. Regulate your life accordingly, and 
you'll round out the century run with faculties 
still intact—Joseph J. Lamb. 


Miss Elizabeth Gertrude De Lany told the 
readers of the Syracuse Sunday Herald of 
September 3 of the value of lip-reading to the 


hard of hearing and of the success achieved 


by earnest students. 


Miss Emma Roberts has opened the Atlanta 
School of Lip-Reading at 300 West Peachtree 
street, Atlanta, Ga. She has a small private 
class for children in the morning and gives in- 
structions to the adult hard of hearing in the 
afternoon. 


Mr. J. W. Jones, superintendent of the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, has presented to the Ref- 
erence Library of the Volta Bureau a copy of 
“A Study of English for Upper Primary 
Grades: Book 1,” of which he is the author. 
Paper, presswork, and binding are excellent. 


Mr. Richard T. Crane, Jr., of Chicago, has 
offered a reward of $25,000 to the physician 
who, within the next year, shall produce the 
best cure or preventive of poliomyelitis, the 
award to be determined by a majority vote of 
the American Medical Association —From the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


C. M. Parker, editor and publisher of The 
School News, died at his home in Taylorville, 
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influence of Thomas Braidwood in relation to 
the education of the deaf. (15 Marks) 


Section B 


1. Trace briefly the evolution of methods of 
education of the deaf from de l’Epée to the 
present time. (20 Marks) 

2. What efforts have been made, or are being 
made, at home and abroad toward the educa- 
tion of the deaf at an early age? (15 Marks) 

3. Outline the life and work of the Rev. 
Thomas Arnold, so far as it relates to the edu- 
cation of the deaf. (15 Marks) 

4. State what you know about the Interna- 
tional Conference held in Edinburgh, 1907. 

(15 Marks) 


Illinois, on August 24, 1916. By his will, al! 
his estate, both real estate and personal prop- 
erty, is given to his wife, Lydia Leonora 
Parker, with the’ request that the business 
known generally as the Parker Publications, 
including The School News, be carried on by 
her and their son, Roy Parker. 


1817-1917 


The social conscience of 1817 accepted the 
silent method of instruction for deaf children 
and sanctioned its use during over half a cen- 
tury, but the social conscience of today takes 
a broader view of life and insists that all deaf 
children shall not only have an opportunity to 
learn speech and speech-reading, but shall be 
taught speech-reading and speech in a speech 
atmosphere and a speech environment. 


Mr. E. B. Nitchie reports a total enrolment 
during the school year just ended of 1096 pupils 
in the New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing, New York City. Some of the pupils 
took two or more different courses, but there 
are no duplications in the total. Pupils regis- 
tered from 19 different States, besides the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada, England, and the 
Philippine Islands. “Pupils take the normal 
course for different reasons, some to fit them- 
selves for active work, some to have this teach- 
ing ability as a resource, and some simply for 
their own benefit. A certificate is given to all 
who successfully complete the course.” 
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A Prize of $300 


For the Best Essay on the Subject of Teaching and 
Training Little Deaf Children in the Home 


I HE incsionde Association to Promote the Teaching 
Tc. of Speech to the Deaf is authorized to pay $300 of 
the income from the Alexander Graham Bell Gros- 
venor Memorial Fund for the best essay on the above sub- 
ject received on or before 12 o’clock noon on November 1, 
| 1916. ‘The award will be made by the Board of Directors. 
| Each essay submitted shall consist of from 20,000 to 21,000 
words. ‘'Ihree typewritten copies of the essay shall be pre- 
pared, each bearing a distinguishing mark or nom de plume, 
but nothing to tell who the writer is; the three copies shail 
not be folded, but sealed in a plain flat envelope, bearing 
only the title of the essay and the distinguishing mark or 
nom de plume of the writer. ‘Then the name and address of 
the writer with the mark or assumed name shall be type- 
written on a card or sheet of paper and sealed in a small 
envelope. ‘These two envelopes shall then be sealed in a 
third envelope, bearing no indication of who the sender is, 
and addressed to “The Judges of the Alexander Grahain 
Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund, Volta Bureau, 1601 (85th 
Street, Washington, D. C.” 
_ The composition may be in the form of a treatise, or a 
story, or a series of letters, and should be mailed or expressed 
or otherwise sent so as to reach the Volta Bureau during the 
last week in October and not later than noon of November 
1, 1916. 
The Judges selected to pass upon the merits of essays are: 


Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 


The Judges will report their findings to the Board of 
Directors, who reserve the right to withhold awarding the 
prize should the Judges report that none of the essays pos- 
sessed sufficient merit to warrant an award. 

The essay awarded the prize becomes the property of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, and will be published in the THe Votta Review 
and later in book form. 
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The American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf 


Is a Philanthropic Society, incorporated in 1890 in full conformity to legal requirements. 


President, Eomunp Lyon, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, Davin G. Fatrcuiip, Washington, D. C. 
Second Vice-President, E. McKay Goopwin, M. A., Morganton, N. C. 

Official Secretary, Z. F. Westervert, LL. D., 945 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
General Secretary, Harris Taytor, LL. D., 904 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Treasurer, FREDERICK EICHELBERGER, Washington Loan and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 
Business Office: The Volta Bureau, 35th St. and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
Superintendent, The Volta Bureau, Frep De Lanp. 


Directors. 


(TERMS EXPIRE 1916.) 
Davip G. FarrcHi1p, RicHarp O. JoHNSON, Epmunp Lyon, A. YALE, 
T. C. Forrester. 
(TERMS EXPIRE 1917.) 
SarAH Futter, E. McKay Goopwin, E. A. Gruver, E.G. Hurp, Z. F. Westerverr. 
(TERMS EXPIRE 1918.) 
Harris TAYLor, A. L. E. Crouter, H. Grosvenor, Joun D. Wricnt, 
Mary McCowen. 


The object of the Association as defined in its certificate of incorporation is: 

“To aip SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THEIR EFFORTS TO TEACH SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING.” 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech to the deaf, the 
Association now carries on the work of the Volta Bureau in Washington, D. C., an institution 
dealing more generally with the education of the deaf. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who desire to promote the 
teaching of speech and speech-reading. Membership dues, $2.00 a year, with no entrance 
fee. Life membership, $50.00. Persons desiring to become members should apply to the 
Superintendent, Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. inclosing 
their membership fee. Tue Voita Review is sent to all members. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


For the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf 


The Volta Bureau was founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell in 1887. It 
was the outgrowth of extensive researches he engaged in during the years 1878-1883, to 
determine the causes of deafness and to what extent the human race is susceptible of 
variation by selection. The Bureau derives its name and its endowment from the fact that 
the Volta Prize, created by Napoleon, was conferred by France upon Doctor Bell for the 
invention of the speaking telephone. The 50,000 francs received was invested in laboratory 
equipment and experiments that resulted in the invention of the phonograph-graphophone, 
and from the amount received for his share he set aside the sum of $100,000 as an endowment 
fund “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf.” The Volta Bureau 
was the property of its trustee, Alexander Melville Bell, and his successor, Charles J. Bell, 
from June 27, 1887, until 1909, when, at the suggestion of its founder, it was presented with 
other property to The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

In furtherance of its primary purpose, the Volta Bureau has printed, or reprinted, and 
freely distributed, in the form of leaflets, pamphlets, or books, several hundred thousand 
contributions to knowledge in the hope that perusal would serve to broaden views concerning 
the deaf. It has published a few books that it sells at cost-or less. It maintains a fireproof 
reference library, and is endeavoring to include in its unique collection of literature relating 
to the deaf a copy of every book, periodical, pamphlet, and leaflet relating to any phase of 
deafness and published in any part of the world during any period. It sends to parents of 
deaf children literature on the teaching of speech in the home prior to school age, and sends 
to the adult hard of hearing literature on the subject of lip-reading. 

The Volta Bureau publishes Tue Votta Review, a magazine of cheer and optimism, 
Presenting subjects of interest to live and wholesome men and women working to promote 
the interests of the deaf and the hard of hearing and for the betterment of humanity. 
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Helpful Suggestions and Practical Instructions for the Under- 
standing, Training and Teaching of Little Deaf Children 
in the Home Prior to School Age. 


Each number of The Volta Review contains practical instructions for the training and teaching of 
little deaf children in the home prior to school age, and for aiding the deaf pupil or the backward 


pupil to keep up with his class. 


the past four months. 
remain. 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS. By Marga- 


ret Prescott Montague. Shows how unjust is the 
bitter treatment accorded little deaf children by 
thoughtless non-comprehending persons, who ignore 
the child’s longing for sympathetic understanding, 
and tells how love won the way for a deaf child 
to learn to speak and to read speech. 9 pages. 
The Volta Review, July, 1916. 


LETTERS TO THE MOTHER OF A DEAF- 
BORN CHILD. By Harriet U. Andrews. The 
mental growth of the deaf child is dependent upon 
the training given in the home in infancy and 
early youth; shows the mother the problems she 
must face and the possibilities she must strive 
for, and concisely presents the best in methods of 
training from infancy to three years of age. 10% 
pages. The Volta Review for June and July, 1916. 


NOTES FOR TEACHERS OF YOUNG DEAY® 
CHILDREN. By M. Edith Sheffield. Notes on 
language practice occupations for beginners and 
for children more advanced, presented in the form 
of card games, for teaching, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, etc., that will instructively amuse the 
child while mother is otherwise occupied. The 
cards can easily be prepared from materials in the 
home. 2% pages. The Volta Review, July, 1916. 


HINTS FOR TEACHERS—The Object Lesson. 
Shows that properly prepared and presented object 
lessons increase the deaf child’s knowledge, his 
powers of observation and reasoning, extend his 
vocabulary and broaden his use of language forms. 
Presents a lump of coal as the subject of a sample 
lesson. 1% pages. The Volta Review, June, 1916. 


RHYTHMIC EXERCISES. By Sarah Jordan 
Monro. Shows that the true way to train the 
whole child is to train it to think vividly, and 
shows how this may be done through proper 
rhythmic exercises. ‘‘All thinking is rhythmic; 
hence expression is rhythmic, be it expression of 
thought as shown by the body or as shown 
through speech.” 434 pages, with portrait. The 
Volta Review, June, 1916. 


OLDEN-TIME METHODS OF INSTRUCT- 
ING DEAF CHILDREN. Four full page plates. 
Three plates illustrate the position of lips, teeth, 
and tongue in forming and uttering certain sounds 
of speech, with 25 examples, while the first plate 
contains 15 separate pictures illustrating the vari- 
ous processes culminating in a loaf of bread. All 
the plates are self-explaining. 4% pages. The 
Volta Review, June, 1916. 


BETTERING THE MOUTH CONDITIONS 
OF DEAF CHILDREN. By J. N. Pike, D. D. S. 
Shows the unnecessary added difficulties imposed 
upon the child and his teacher where there are 
missing or defective teeth or deformities of the 
mouth. An address delivered to the members of 
the State Association of Parents and Guardians of 
Deaf Children, Minneapolis, Minn. 2 pages. The 
Volta Review, May, 1916. 
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Following are titles to some of the home helps that have appeared during 
These four numbers will be mailed post-paid on receipt of 80 cents while copies 


SEEK AND YE SHALL FIND. By Helen 
Louise Dyer. Relating how a teacher eliminated 
the germs of fault-finding and of irritability, and 
awakened in her pupils an earnest desire to seek 
the helpful, the beautiful in life; to constantly see 


the good in others. 2 pages. The Volta Review, 
May, 1916. 
FUNDAMENTALS IN TEACHING THE 


DEAF TO SPEAK. By John Dutton Wright. 
Warns against the exaggeration of speech move- 
ments on the part of the teacher, no matter how 
laudable the motive. Exaggeration destroys the 
correctness and intelligibility of speech and plays 
the mischief with practical and commercially use- 
ful lip-reading. Example: The sound represented 
by the letter 3 pages. The Volta Review, 
April, 1916, 


AUTO-EDUCATION CONTINUED IN 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. By Alexander Graham 
Bell. Suggests material which may lead children 
to discover for themselves the generalizations de- 
sired to stimulate the faculty of reason, and the 
social instinct, and to learn to work together. Pre- 
sents numerous experiments that may lead a child 
to reason out the why and the wherefore. 8 pages. 
The Volta Review, April, 1916. 


THE 


WHAT IS DISCIPLINE? By Roberta 


Fletcher. Shows how spontaneous patience and 
ponerse may serve to discipline the child, and 
ow the child can gain mastery of his environment 
only through mastery of self. The 


1% pages. 
Volta Review, April, 1916. 


NOVEL TESTS IN THE WAR AGAINST 


FAULTY SPEECH. Details of tests made in 
Mrs. J. Scott Anderson’s Montessori school. 
Proves that the names of objects seen were remem- 
bered far longer than those same names either 
written or spoken; that children must make a per- 
sonal application of a word to remember it; that 
the majority of children clothe their ideas in rags 
and tatters of language. 714 pages, 11 illustra- 
tions. The Volta Review, April, 1916. 


THE INQUISITIVE HABIT. By W. Carey 


Roe, B. A. “The question instinct is in the child, 
and it is for us as teachers to develop it and to 
clothe the tendency to inquire with the recognized 
and usual language forms.” The teacher should 
prepare lessons in which exercise in question-forms 
appears as real as possible to the child. 4% 
pages. The Volta Review, April, 1916. 


THe Vorta Review: The Speech-Reading and 
Speech Magazine, is published at the Volta Bu- 
reau, 1601 35th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The a price is $2 a year, or $1 for six 
months. 
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Practical Instructions & Helpful Suggestions for Lip-Readers 


Students of lip-reading will find in every number of The Volta Review serviceable suggestions and 
practical instructions for mastering the art, aids that are not found elsewhere and that are worth many 


times their cost. 


Following are titles to some of the articles presenting the latest and best in methods of 


teaching lip-reading; helpful suggestions that experience has proved practicable; and home helps for the 
student distant from schools and teacher that have appeared during the past five months in The Vo!ta 


Review: The Speech-reading and Speech Magazine. 


sent to any address on receipt of $1. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACH- 
ING LIP-READING. By Edward B. Nitchie. 
The best that Mr. Nitchie has written. Sugges- 
tions presented in compact form to enable teachers 
and students to put the principles enunciated into 
daily practice. He defines lip-reading as “the art 
of understanding a speaker’s thought by watching 
the movements of his mouth.” 11% pages. The 
Volta Review, July, 1916. 


MARY’S DILEMMA. By Kathleen R. Geddes. 
Tells how Mary Shannon, hard-of-hearing and dis- 
couraged, at the age of 15 began to take lessons in 
lip-reading; and how three years later she gradu- 
ated at high school, where the majority of the 
pupils did not know she was deaf. 2 pages. The 
Volta Review, July, 1916. 


EXERCISES IN LEARNING LIP-READING. 
By Alice N. Trask. In the hope that other hard- 
stheasing persons may be induced to study lip- 
reading, Mrs. Trask presents interesting outlines of 
the records of 12 of her pupils who succeeded be- 
yond expectation under difficult conditions. 2% 
pages. The Volta Review, July, 1916. 


FOR MIRROR PRACTICE. By Leonora A. 
Bedell. Presents 21 sentences to practice before 
the mirror with a k or hard ¢ sound. 1/3 page. 
The Volta Review, July, 1916. 


TEACHING LIP-READING AS A PROFES- 
SION. Editorial suggestions to young women con- 
templating becoming teachers of lip-reading. Shows 
what the teacher must do to win success. 1% 
pages. The Volta Review, June, 1916. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON ADVANCED 
STUDY OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS. By 
Martha E. Bruhn. Presents 152 exercises helpful 
for advanced classes of lip-readers. These sen- 
tences will suggest many others and will enable 
pupils to see how homophenous words appear 
when spoken by different persons. 10 pages. The 
Volta Review, June, 1916. 


A LIP-READING CLASS FOR HARD-OF- 
HEARING ADULTS, IN PUBLIC EVENING 
SCHOOL NO. 22, New York. By Estelle F. 
Samuelson. Tells of the formation and progress 
of a class of 20 hard-of-hearing pupils ranging 
in age from 16 to 60. Three sessions a week 
were held, in all 34 sessions, and the results 
were gratifying. 134 pages. The Volta Review, 
June, 1916. 


VOCATIONAL EXPERIENCES. By Helen 
Louise Dyer. Presents practical suggestions to 
help the hard-of-hearing who can lip-read to find 
their place in the world’s work. This is the third 
article, each of the others containing a magee 
number of valuable suggestions. 1% pages. he 
Volta Review, June, 1916. 


ILLUSTRATING THE FORMATION OF 
SOUNDS. Two full-page plates containing 22 
illustrations showing the positions of lips, teeth, 
and tongue in forming and uttering certain sounds 
of speech. 2 pages. The Volta Review, June, 
1916. 


While copies remain these five numbers will he 


_I LAUGH AT MINE INFIRMITY. By Har- 
riet U. Andrews. Relates her experiences as a 
lip-reader under varying conditions. She holds that 
people always will laugh at the mistakes of the 
deaf. “Well, then, let’s beat them to it and laugh 
first. We need the bravery that laughter alone 
por inal 4% pages. The Volta Review, May, 
1916. 


WHEN IT PAYS TO BLUFF. By Mary 
Dugane. “A grievous failing of ours is a tendency 
to magnify our troubles. I am not unmindful of 
the trials—they are manifold—but thinking of 
them and struggling against them does not make 
— less.” 1 page. The Volta Review, May, 
1916. 


LIP-READING FOR CLASS INSTRUCTION. 
By Louise I. Morgenstern. A review of Miss 
Morgenstern’s text-book by herself, with encourag- 
ing suggestions for the  hard-of-hearing. 2% 
pages. The Volta Review, May, 1916. 


EXERCISE FOR CONVERSATION CLASS 
IN LIP-READING: ALL SIGNS FAIL IN A 
DRY TIME. Twelve exercises, with a poem for 
the teacher to read. By Grace K. Wadleigh. 1 
page. ‘The Volta Review, April, 1916. 


THE USE OF HOMOPHENOUS WORDS. 
By Edward B. Nitchie. Shows how efficiency in 
lip-reading can be developed through the use of 
homophenous words. Over 2,000 words are 
arranged in groups; 636 are two in a group; 513 
are three in a group, etc. 9 pages and portrait. 
The Volta Review, March, 1916. 


JANET’S LESSON IN LIP-READING. By 
Elizabeth Brand. Relates how helpful an ability 
to lip-read will prove to a school girl losing her 
hearing, and to others, too. 2 pages. The Volta 
Review, March, 1916. 


IN PASSING. By Josephine Baxter Timber- 
lake. Chants the praise of a heroine who, with 
slowly increasing inability to hear little voices that 
call “mother,” with constant, maddening “noises” 
in her head, yet performs her daily duties with a 
face serene and untroubled. ™% page. The Volta 
Review, March, 1916. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE HARD- 
OF-HEARING. By Louise I. Morgenstern. Sug- 
gests that teachers in public schools who are losing 
their hearing should learn lip-reading; they might 
choose to become teachers of lip-reading. Details 
her own experiences with an evening class. 2% 
pages, with portrait. Volta Review, March, 1916, 


BRUHN LIP-READING SYSTEM (MULLER- 
WALLE METHOD). By Martha E. Bruhn. De- 
tails the essential features of this method, inclnd- 
ing “the special movement which we call inter- 
movement. © The study of these intermovements, or 
the passing from one sound to another, is the 
basis of the Miiller-Walle Method.” 434 pages, 
with portrait. The Volta Review, February, 1916. 


THe Vortta Revitw is published at the Volta 
Bureau, 1601 35th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The subscription price is $2 a year, which includes, 
if desired, free of other dues for the same period, 
—_ in the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Sent 
for six months on receipt of a dollar. 


BUREAU 
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VOLTA BUREAU 


Founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge relating to the deaf and presented to the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The Volta Bureau sends literature helpful in the training 
and teaching of little deaf children in the home. It also sends literature serviceable to the 
deaf children and of teachers of lip-reading for the hard of hearing; of schools for the 
correction of defective speech, and of schools for backward children. 


When you are in Washington visit the Volta Bureau. It is located in the northwest 
section of the city, on the corner of 35th street and Volta Place. Any F-street car marked 
Georgetown, Glen Echo, or Cabin John will carry you to 35th and P streets, one block from 
the Volta Bureau. Opposite the Bureau is the Convent of the Visitation, and four blocks 


distant is the Georgetown University. 
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